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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


By ceasing work last Saturday, British miners have 
lost the confidence of the public, brought undeserved 
suffering on millions of their fellows, and thrown the 
cause so vehemently urged by their leaders into the 
limbo of the unthinkable. The last increase in wages, 
we were assured, would not bring about a smaller out- 
put, but it did. Little wonder that Sir Robert Horne 
asked for guarantees that the nation would get more 
coal for more pay. The men’s leaders demurred. 
‘* Trust us,’’ they said: but precedent made that im- 
possible. As an alternative, an independent and ap- 
proved tribunal was offered—and declined. ‘*‘ Two 
shillings a shift more, and no conditions.’’ The de- 
mand was unreasonable, but in spite of that obvious 
fact the men have held up the community. 


It is. for the nation to resist the imposition of a 
principle which, if accepted as feasible in the case of 
the miners, would destroy individual and national 
security. Before many days have passed, trade union- 
ists must realise that they have abused the power so 
trustingly granted to them by supine Governments. 
They have no longer to deal with vote-nursing politi- 
cians, but with an impoverished and exasperated peo- 
ple. The foolish fanatics who claimed the nationali- 
sation of industry as a panacea for our labour troubles 
must now be dumb. The community would never toler- 
ate it now, in any shape or form. Always doubtful, 
they must feel doubly assured as to its impracticability. 


The debate in Parliament produced from Mr. Lloyd 
George a very proper affirmation of the stand against 
the miners’ idea of money first, and work (possibly) 
afterwards. The principles upon which further pro- 
posals can be put forward are (1) reference of the 
whole dispute to an impartial body; (2) that increased 
wages should have reference to increased output. No 
official support, we are glad to see, was given to the 
suggestion that 2s. or 1s. should be granted at once, 
in the hope that the miners will work better. This 
amounts to giving away the whole case. We notice 
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that Sir Owen Thomas, Labour M.P. for Anglesey, 
has resigned his seat owing to disagreement with the 
extremists of to-day. This is one sign of a loss of 
belief in Labour which is widespread, and which daily 
increases among thinking citizens. 


Since he donned the shawl of Paisley to lead the for- 
lorn hope of Liberalism, Mr. Asquith has lost the sup- 
port of many who looked to him with confidence, and 
his recent pronouncement on Ireland will further de- 
plete the ranks of the faithful. At Ayr this was 
brought home to him. The most ardent Home Rulers 
have grave misgivings about Ireland to-day, and Mr. 
Asquith’s sympathy towards the open lawlessness of 
a small minority of her people who would terrorise the 
Government into concessions, will meet with little 
favour. Nor does the bitter exchange of recrimina- 
tions between the Premier and Mr. Winston Churchill 
on the one hand, and Mr. Asquith on the other, do 
anything to advance the cause of Ireland, or raise the 
prestige of British statesmanship. 


The more one examines the Addisonian housing 
scheme, the more foolish does it become. And not 
merely foolish, but frankly unjust. It means, in short, 
that those who have been thrifty enough to own a 
home must pay for those who haven’t. Anyone who 
builds a house of from 920 to 700 feet super floor space 
before Christmas twelve months, may claim £260 to 
£230 towards its cost (provided the house is ap- 
proved) from that widow’s cruse, the Ministry of 
Health. Presumably that is what the Housing Bonds 
are for, apart from supporting a swarm of officials. 
Nothing is charged for the help, which is free loan. 
It may be claimed by Tom, Dick or Harry, the man 
or woman in real need of a home, the speculative 
builder, or the mere speculator. Yet there are none 
ready to build, for the very good reason that, even 
with the bonus, houses are too dear to pay any reason- 
able interest on the outlay. In short, working-men 
are not prepared to pay the price of their own labour. 
It is but another instance of a theorist’s inability to 
handle business problems. Dr. Addison is making a 
mess of things. 
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Another case in which the products of present- 
day wages are becoming unsaleable is to be 
found in Wolverhampton and Coventry. In both 
centres unemployment is growing day by day, and 
although a few hare-brained enthusiasts maintain 
that with a factory and Government assistance they 
could stave off the dread danger, there are signs of 
its rapid growth. As Government help is neither 
more nor less than public contribution, it may be dis- 
missed at the outset. The principle has been applied 
to houses, and while it is foolish enough there, houses 
are a necessity, which cannot be said of bicycles, 
motor-bicycles and motor-cars. These are, for the 
most part, luxuries; unfortunately, they are the staple 
products of Wolverhampton and Coventry. And as 
a luxury is marketable only when its price is com- 
mensurate with its desirability, Wolverhampton and 
Coventry are in a dilemma. Men will not pay their own 
wages. They have made bicycles so costly that they 
will not buy them. We do not live in an age of 
miracles; the ca’ canny bicycle has no market, so 
Wolverhampton and Coventry are becoming centres 
of unemployment. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has been telling Mr. Fisher 
what he thinks of his education schemes. The Minis- 
ter of Education has put in his defence; his opponent 
has replied, and so they continue. Meanwhile, Ken- 
sington Town Council has tendered formal objection 
to any expansion of a programme of which the cost, 
so it holds, cannot be met by an already over-burdened 
population. Education is relative, and requires careful 
adjustment. Mr. Fisher would train all and sundry 
on hard and fast lines, ignoring the object of educa- 
tion and its acquirement. Further, like other modern 
doctrinaires, he closes his eyes to the great laws of 
the universe, which have stood the test of all time: 
it is the struggle to acquire which perfects the indivi- 
dual—mere possession does not. 


Nowhere has the new scheme of education aroused 
so much anger as in Scotland, where it bids fair to 
become insupportable in the country districts. Scot- 
land led the world in elementary education, and at 
little cost, and the Scot paid for his education, and 
saw to it that he got value for his outlay. ‘‘Teach 
my bairns to read, write and count,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
they can fend for themselves after that.’? How they 
‘“*fended’’ is too well known to be described. The 
necessaries of life were sacrificed to get education, 
and education so bought was prized, and used to the 
utmost advantage. But it was the struggle which 
made the character capable of appreciating and utilis- 
ing the hard-won knowledge. Those who could not 
or would not fight for it, were left, and counted un- 
worthy of the feast. No Government School inspec- 
tors er systems of examination can compete with a 
method of discrimination and selectson so infallible. 
Mr. Fisher would spoon-feed all; as a result we must 
expect a spoon-fed generation, lacking individuality 
and initiative, and incapable of sustained effort. He 
would give one food to a million brains, and stunt 
their growth by malnutrition, without offering play to 
bent or talent. As boys and girls so trained must, 
when men and women, live and work in varying 
spheres, they prove in the bulk ill-trained for life. 


Lord Weir is a clever man, and it is a pity that 
such as he cannot lead Labour instead of some who 
do. In his speech before the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce he put the case of the country from a busi- 
ness point of view. We have reached an impasse in 
industry : it cannot pay its way: and he would solve 
the problem by some measure of nationalisation, not 
of industry, but of labour. To the workman he would 
give security and stabilised wages, asking in return a 
free labour market, and, in a large measure, payment 
by results. Trade unions, he holds, are usurping the 
functions of Government; let the Government take over 
the work of the trade unions, guaranteeing unemploy- 
ment pay and settled wages. ‘‘Oor Wullie,’’ as he is 
familiarly called in the Weir works at Cathcart, knows 
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better than most the obstacles to be overcome in put- 
ting such a scheme to practical use. Free labour is 
certainly desirable, not only for industry but for the 
development of the race; but will the slackers who 
live so well behind trade union rules give up their 
easy livelihoods for the nation’s good? And one must 
remember that the employers of to-day are suffering 
for the faults of their forefathers. Lord Weir knows 
how in his native Glasgow men and masters have 
lived and worked in an atmosphere of mistrust for 
two, three, and four generations. It is unpleasant to 
think of, but one cannot blind oneself to facts. 


Taking a broad view of the outlook, one thing is 
essential and desirable—a greater degree of co-opera- 
tion. It is absurd to hope for an alliance while the 
feeling of distrust remains. Russia has taught the 
world a lesson, and her failure even to feed herself 
for a couple of seasons proves the futility of any class 
hoping to stand alone. As a social organisation, each 
one is dependent on the others. We are born unlike, 
and we remain so; each has his or her useful sphere. 
And the pity of it is that in this country we have the 
best material. None can compete with the British 
manufacturers and traders in enterprise and brains; 
nowhere are the British workmen to be matched in 
skill, abuse them as some may. Yet here they stand 
grouped, as it were, on either side of an apparently 
insurmountable wall. Only remove that wall, and 
blend the fine material now on either side of it, and we 
hold a future roseate beyond imagination. 


Mr. Montagu is an ambitious man, but he is not 
bereft of a natural shrewdness which makes him hesi- 
tate to follow precedent in other spheres. To be Vice- 
roy of India is no doubt sufficiently tempting, but 
already Mr. Montagu realises that he has bitten more 
than he can chew. India is seething with trouble. 
The atmosphere is charged with highly inflammable 
material, and the discontent is not confined to the 
native population. Officials on leave are being sounded 
on the situation, and the Secretary of State must al- 
ready have discovered that his friends in India are few 
and far between. He can go no further. On the con- 
trary, he must know that already he has gone too far. 
Mr. Montagu would be as acceptable in India to-day as 
Sir Herbert Samuel is in Palestine—which is not say- 
ing much. 


At the Spa conference there was, of course, much 
entertainment, but we are not surprised that the Bel- 
gian Government do not like the little bill for £3,200 
on account of Corona cigars. The Belgians are said 
to have passed the bill on, and it is a scandal in its way, 
if anything is a scandal connected with official finance. 
It looks as if the gentlemen concerned had copied the 
vulgar rapacity which “‘wins”’ things in the army 
style. They could hardly have got through so much 
tobacco on the premises, even if they were like the 
devilish pleasant gentlemanly dog in the Fleet prison, 
who, Mr. Pickwick learnt from Mr. Roker, never left 
off smoking, even at his meals. It seems likely that 
in future entertainments of the sort cigars will be 
rationed. The villain of melodrama exhibits his gay 
heartlessness by incessant smoking: is it necessary for 
our legislators to be similarly distinguished ? 


What, exactly, is the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion’s position? Evidently it has an active press 
agent—what Yankees call a drummer—for certain 
papers would have us believe that it is being consti- 
tuted to protect Britain from aggressive tactics threa- 
tened by the United States Steel Trust. But who 
inserts these eulogistic articles, and why? We have 
no faith in philanthropy where commerce is concerned, 
and if we are not mistaken, this is a Canadian venture 
promoted by some of the Canadian financiers intro- 
duced to us during the war period. _ British steel 
makers have had to deal with the Steel Trust of 
America for many years. Competition is no new ex- 
perience to them, and there is less of it now, and 
likely to be less for some time to come. It is for this 
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reason that we wonder whether the British Empire 
Steel Corporation is designed for the nation’s weal or 
for the welfare of a few. As the press does not puff 
without bellows, we shall doubtless hear more. 


Gunning, the chief chronicler of Cambridge a cen- 
tury ago, records that in the census of 1810 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was reckoned at 803 males, and 
8 females. To-day Cambridge is still pausing over 
the admission of women to degrees. The syndicate 
appointed to consider the subject was equally divided, 
half of it being of opinion that women should establish 
a separate university for themselves. Oxford sur- 
rendered last week, permission having been given to 
woman 

Ut facili incedat jure BeAta gradu.’ 
It is late in the day to make objections, since women 
are allowed to attend men’s lectures, to study the 
same subjects, take the same tutors, and go in for the 
same examinations. We are sure, at any rate, that 
they cut a better figure as dons than as M.P.’s. 


If, as William Blake once remarked, Exuberance is 
Beauty, there must be a great deal of beauty about the 
average Press photographer, for his exuberance may 
be seen of all men. At the recent unveiling of the 
Belgian Memorial, for example, on the Embankment, 
two of him stood on the monument itself, in full view 
of the crowd, bowler-hatted and busy, plying their 
cameras, while the company below stood with heads 
bared or bowed during the most solemn parts of the 
ceremonial. Whatever they may have done for the 
readers of their papers, these photographing men 
nearly turned a stately ceremony into mere fussiness 
and vulgarity for the spectators, who could see nothing 
but them and their cameras. We recalled how, as 
Queen Victoria’s funeral cortége passed along Picca- 
dilly, the ex-Kaiser smilingly drew the attention of 
King Edward to a kinematograph operator plying his 
machine on the rails of the Green Park, and how the 
King turned his head away in disgust. 


The Brabancgonne is not, perhaps, the most easily 
remembered of national melodies. It lacks the simpli- 
city of the British, to say nothing of the beauty of the 
Austrian and Russian—the latter of which may yet be 
heard pealing again through the streets of Petrograd. 
But we had hardly expected to find the tripping Bel- 
gian air so speedily forgotten by the London crowd. 
Yet at this Belgian tribute to England hundreds 
of hats which had been loyally doffed for ‘God save 


- the King’ were replaced the moment the ‘ Braban- 


conne’ struck up. The tune was apparently regarded 
merely as something bright for the military guard of 
honour to march away to. 


The controversy between Lord Leverhulme and Mr. 
Augustus John on the latter’s portrait of the former 
is reminiscent of the Whistler debates of forty years 
ago. Unfortunately Lord Leverhulme is a matter-of- 
fact business man, who looks upon a portrait he 
has paid for as a piece of property to be defaced or 
scrapped at the owner’s will, while the artist claims a 
right of protection over it. But Mr. John lacks any 
trace of the caustic wit which characterised his great 
predecessor’s advocacy of the cause. He painted a 
portrait which his sitter thought so ill of that he cut 
it from its stretcher and returned the outskirts, as it 
were, to their creator. We are told that this sending 
back of the cut canvas was unauthorised; but at any 
rate, the artist roundly rebuked his patron, who re- 
torted that he had ‘‘ saved his face,’’ and invited the 
aggrieved painter to dinner, an invitation which was 
curtly declined. So the all-absorbing manufacturer of 
soap returned to his absorbing occupation, while the 


artist begged of a copy-hunting press the privacy of 


his choice. One can imagine the wrath and revenge 
of Whistler on such a patron. 


There was a time when the indiscretions of Margot 
produced merely disclaimers on the part of relatives 
and friends of the great dead; now there is open re- 
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sentment, and, alas, with cause. Evidently the 
American version of Mrs, Asquith’s autobiography, 
now appearing in the Metropolitan Magazine, differs 
materially from that published here, although both are 
distinguished by the same lack of reticence. There 
are occasions when the candour will be appreciated ; 
where, for instance, the people concerned are alive 
and nearly related to the writer. Where, on the other 
hand, she writes of those who are dead, the position 
is more delicate. Thus one cannot but regret the 
reference to the domestic habits of Stevenson and his 
wife, especially as the information was obtained at 
second-hand, from the wife of John Addington Sy- 
monds, with whom the Stevensons stayed at Davos. 
The repetition of Mrs. Symonds’s comments on the 
habits of her guests will arouse just resentment on the 
part of readers who are prepared to be amused, but 
not at the expense of a man who got so little from life, 
and gave so much. 


The ‘‘knock-out,’’ mentioned last week in relation to 
book sales, exists in almost every public sale-room. 
Auctioneers wink at the practice, and tell us it cannot 
be stopped. Some maintain that it is within the law, 
but we hardly think so. The auctioneer stands to lose 
by it, for thereby his turnover is reduced, also his 
commission; so he should not be a party to the fraud. 
But he may be an unwilling accomplice. There are 
instances where the knock-out is clearly illegal, for 
example, when property is publicly sold by Act of Par- 
liament to the highest bidder. Close by our very 
doors this takes place continuously—the sale of pawn- 
brokers’ unredeemed pledges. By law, these must be 
sold after a certain period, both for the repayment of 
the loan, and the benefit of the borrower. Here a 
group of dealers form a practically permanent ‘‘knock- 
out,’’ and so long have they remained immune from 
punishment that they hold the second or secret auc- 
tion in the public roadway outside the very sale-room 
wherein they bought at their own price. The practice 
is pernicious. It acts in restraint of trade and de- 
frauds the public, be they buyers or sellers. 


The new poor nowadays have need to be clever. 
Few know the law relating to pledging goods, least 
of all those who make use of the convenient lender 
of cash against them. If they did, the pawnbroker 
would have but a sorry time of it. If, for instance, 
he lends £10 on goods worth £20, and these are not 
claimed within twelve months, or any agreed period, 
the goods are not his to keep or dispose of. They 
must be sold by public auction, and from the proceeds 
he may retain his advance and legal rate of interest only. 
Any surplus he holds in trust for the borrower, to whom 
he must exhibit his certified books on demand, and on 
payment of one penny. It is lucky for the pawnbroker 
that few of his customers know the law under which 
their bargains are permitted. If they did, the familiar 
sign of the golden balls would disappear from our 
streets. A pawnbroker may sell an unredeemed 
pledge, but he cannot hold the proceeds beyond the 
amount of his loan and charges. Luckily for him, 
he is seldom asked to disgorge. 


The cinema cannot be neglected. It is with us for 
good or ill, and some people in view of the pictures 
shown will be surprised to learn that there is a British 
Board of Film Censors. If, as we gather, part of 
its duties is to suppress harrowing details in death- 
beds, crime as a dominant factor, and excessive revol- 
ver shooting, all we can say is that it has a curious 
conception of a censor’s duty. We learn from a con- 
stant frequenter of the films that American ‘‘gun-men’”’ 
still occupy the dominant part in the programmes, 
though occasionally, as in Mary Pickford’s latest film, 
it is a young girl who takes justice into her own hands 
with a gun. Stale and vulgar American stuff is being 
freely revived over here, and classic stories are dis- 
torted with popular additions or propaganda. Art 
should be free, but the cinema is business, not art, and 
is not improving the remnants of taste and manners in 


this country. 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE STRIKE. 


HIS week we are plunged in a strike which will 

bring ruin and despair to thousands of homes, not 
only paralysing industry in this country, but also seri- 
ously affecting our Allies, to whom now we are unable 
to export any coal. Such is the catastrophe forced 
upon us by the utterly unreasonable attitude of the 
miners. Even the fierce Mr. Smillie in the later stages 
of the discussion saw that he was wrong, and tried to 
bring the dispute round to a peaceful issue. But the 
hot-heads, once exacerbated by his demands, have per- 
sisted in the path he pointed out to them, and are no 
longer ready to listen to their leaders. Whether the 
silly phrase ‘‘ datum line ’’ was really understood by 
the rank and file we doubt, and we suggest to the 
Government that negotiations with Labour in future 
might as well be carried on in plain English, which 
everybody can understand. When the ‘‘ datum line ”’ 
was rejected, the miners’ Executive could still have 
ordered a fresh ballot on the question of an impartial 
tribunal; but we suppose they were afraid of the pas- 
sions they themselves deliberately raised. They 
feared for their places; they*yielded to the storm. One 
half of the original demands has long disappeared. The 
reduction of 14s. 2d. per ton on the price charged to 
the home consumer did not succeed as a proof of a new 
and happy altruism in the ranks of Labour, or an ex- 
hibition of Labour’s power to make national arrange- 
ments, as if it were a government. The claim for 
increased wages, which remains, was shown to be 
based on figures which had no justification beyond the 
fertile imagination of Labour statisticians. The 
miners were offered investigation by an impartial 
tribunal. But the dictators will not listen to reason : 
they want 2s. more per shift, whether they do less work 
or more, and recent experience shows which we are to 
expect. No reasonable Government can stand a claim 
of this sort, which settles nothing, and establishes a 
precedent for money without work which would ruin 
any business. As it is,.the miners are much better 
paid than a great many experts, who work very much 
harder, and have received little or no advance to com- 
pensate for increased expenses. It is also unfortunate 
for their claims that there is a drop in the index figure 
of the cost of living. 

A good many miners do not want a strike; Mr. 
Smillie and other responsible leaders do not want it. 
Why? They know perfectly well that they have ‘‘put 
themselves in the wrong with the public’’; and we 
quote these words from the press most favourable to 
their cause. The excuse made for the miners is that 
they are ‘‘ less sensitive than any other group of 
workers to the influence of public opinion.’’ They have 
been pampered into casual ways, intoxicated with the 
poison of power. Soon they will be learning what 
public opinion means, a force against which no Govern- 
ment, however secure, can stand. The public will 
realise to the full in universal losses and distresses, 
what this dictation by Labour means. Here is an 
object lesson more trenchant than tons of paper 
bullets and skilful propaganda can produce. The 
Englishman will feel it bitterly when the few decencies 
and conveniences of life he has recovered since the war 
are again removed. Indeed, the strike, if it goes on 
for any length of time, will make the standard of living 
much worse than that of the blackest days of the war. 
And black as the prospect is, many people are openly 
calling for a struggle to the end, instead of the dodging 
and paltering which has gone on between Labour and 
the Government for many months. The sorry business 
of bargaining was prejudiced at the outset by the ab- 
surd Sankey Commission, for which the Government 
were responsible. Now the time has come when we 
must know if any section of the community is entitled 
to bully the rest, and bring ruin and desolation to 
thousands of homes. So far the Government are 
standing firm, and refusing to consider concessions 
which would mean giving away the whole point at 
issue. Further discussions are talked of, but the whole 
question has been so narrowed down that it seems futile 
to reopen it in the sense that the miners desire. 
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' One slight consolation for this revelation of what 
Labour can do, is that it will remove the dream of a 
Cabinet of Labour agitators to the distant future, if it 
does not break up the organisation of the trade unions. 
The Government are said to be fully equipped with pre- 
parations to meet the universal disorder and deficiency 
which is upon us. We sincerely hope so: it will be a 
grateful novelty, a remarkable change after the 
numerous delays and frenzied impromptus which nearly 
lost the war, and cost us so heavy a toll of the best men 
of the nation. 


MORTALS’ CHIEFEST ENEMY. 


N October 16, 1801, a gallant sailor, second only 

in his day to the greatest of all sailors, wrote to his 
friend a letter in which there was a sentence on which 
we might well ponder for a moment or two. It was of 
such simplicity that all but three words were mono- 
syllables, and might have come from a child’s first 
reading-book. It ran:—‘‘ I hope now we have seen 
the end of the last war that will be in our days, and 
that I shall be able to turn my mind to peaceful oc- 
cupations.”’ 

It is difficult for the student of history to realize why 
Collingwood, for he it was thus yearning after peace, 
should have been so hopeful in this letter to Blackett. 
Napoleon, then First Consul, had, it is true, made pro- 
posals of peace to England, but they had been rejected. 
The Peace of Amiens was not yet, and though it came 
in March, 1802, it proved to be little better than a 
truce. Early in 1801, Pitt had given place to Adding- 
ton; a change which, even if considered as it was by 
many at the time provisional only, could hardly have 
inspired the thoughtful with confidence in a prospect of 
permanent tranquillity. Pitt, as it turned out, resumed 
office in 1804, a week before Napoleon caused himself 
to be declared Emperor of the French. 

How strange it reads, this expectation of and yearn- 
ing for peaceful occupations from one who four years 
afterwards on that day of days, October 21st, 1805, 
was to lead the Royal Sovereign into action in the 
greatest of all naval battles! 

October 16th, 1801. ‘‘ The end of the last war that 
will be in our day.”’ 

October 21, 1805. Trafalgar. 

There is a warning in the story. We have all been 
through ‘‘ the last war that will be in our day,’’ and we 
have fought and won the war that is or was to end all 
wars. Armageddon is, in fact, in the expressive 
language of the day already ‘‘ a back number,”’ and if 
only Mr. Smillie and his friends will allow us, we 
should all be ready to settle ourselves down to ‘‘ peace- 
ful occupations,’’ excluding picketing. We have, most 
of us, written similar letters to our Blacketts, and per- 
haps in the judgment of future historians with less 
cause for our hopes. Security is mortals’ chiefest 
enemy, especially in days when unrest is rampant 
throughout the world. If ever a word of caution was 
needed it is surely at a time when there is danger of a 
feeling of false security due to reaction; yet a short 
time ago when a distinguished Field-Marshal, influenced 
no doubt entirely by his sense of responsibility and 
duty to his country, sounded a note of warning to those 
whose business it was to see that we were prepared 
for war, he was roundly denounced as that most re- 
prehensible of citizens, ‘‘a militarist,’’ and he was at- 
tacked not only in the House of Commons, but else- 
where. In like manner the late Lord Roberts before 
the war was called to order by a pedantic politician in 
a subordinate office, young, it was true, but not young 
enough to think himself infallible. Public memory is 
short, and one generation is not over-ready to profit by 
the experiences of another. Gladstone’s last effort in 
the House of Commons, described by a well known 
north country member, as ‘‘ the discharge of heavy 
artillery to cover a retreat,’’ was denunciation of the 
House of Lords in good set terms, and Sir William 
Harcourt some ten years earlier in 1884, compared that 
gilded chamber, it will be remembered, to Sodom and 
Gomorrah; yet in the next generation we find Viscounts 
Gladstone and Harcourt established there in all their 
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glory as the polished corners of the temple. Let us not 
imagine that even ‘‘‘the trenches’’ will have the 
slightest horror hereafter for those who have never 
been in them, or that the terrible possibilities of warfare 
in the air, or under the sea, are going to deter the Col- 
lingwoods of the future, whatever their nationality and 
however much they may desire peaceful occupations, 
from doing their worst or best on the day when their 
country needs them. In 1899, great hopes were raised 
at the Hague. An era of everlasting peace was being 
inaugurated by an American millionaire, and an elo- 
quent preacher took as his text for an impressive 
sermon on a solemn occasion that verse of the prophet 
which tells of old men dreaming dreams, and young 
men seeing visions. The preacher’s illustration of the 
old dreamer was the grand old man, par excellence, 
who had died the year before, and for the young 
visionary, he took the then Tsar of all the Russias. 
The dreamer is now himself little more than the 
shadow of a dream, and the dicta of one who was once 
worshipped as an oracle are now rarely quoted, and 
are then received with chilly indifference; while the ap- 
palling fate of the visionary Emperor will supply the 
pedagogue and poet with material for pointing the 
moral of the vanity of human wishes to future genera- 
tions in the place of ‘‘ Swedish Charles.’’ May 
visionaries inspire our leaders, but let them not lead 
themselves. According to Lord Morley, Napoleon III. 
was described as an ill-bound volume, half Machiavelli 
and half Don Quixote—a type very dangerous to the 
peace of the world, and a type that may recur. Lord 
Morley himself, by the way, is a visionary who has in- 
spired many men by his writings, and would have in- 
spired many more, if he had never left the study for 
office. He might well be described as a well-bound 
volume, Library Edition, half Don Quixote, and half 
Mill. After our day’s toil, let us dream our dreams, 
and indulge in our visions, but ‘‘ with the chain up.’’ 
The strong man in his wisdom never forgets to protect 
his house from the thief that cometh by night. 


THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


N the day before the famous Convention of the 
Revolution concluded its labours (October 25, 
1795), it passed the law which founded the Institut, to 
which was assigned the triple care of ‘‘ the progress 
of science, the benefit of all men and the glory of the 
French Republic.’”” On Monday next, October 25, 
1920, the Institut will, therefore, celebrate its one 
hundred and twenty-fifth birthday—an - anniversary 
which will bring to that famous foundation the respect- 
ful congratulations of the civilised world. j 
In England we pride ourselves, let us hope not un- 
duly, upon certain things that are unattainable else- 
where; such as Oxford, and green lawns, and our Navy. 
Other countries have their own special objects of uni- 
versal admiration, and among these the Institut de 
France holds a supreme place in the world of culture. 
Less ancient by centuries than the great Universities 
of England, less democratic in its foundation than the 
German seats of learning, the Institut provides, never- 
theless, that which France has always demanded—a 
recognised authority for learning in all its branches, 
whose imprimatur finds currency in every corner of the 
globe. The men who founded it, amid the ruins and 
the rumblings of the recent political earthquake, were 
drawn from various classes of the community, yet all 
were animated by two guiding principles in regard to 
learning: first, that all the arts and sciences which 
contribute to the well-being of the body and brain of 
man are inter-dependent one upon the other; and 
second, that these intellectual possessions, being at the 
service of the nation, must be under the protection of 
the State, whose duty it is to stimulate, encourage and 
reward them. The founders realised, partly in anticipa- 
tion, that the France of that day, with its passion for 
centralisation, did not provide a soil congenial, as in 
England and America, to the existence of many great 
Universities of Learning and Teaching which, whilst 
they fostered the spirit of intellectual liberty, risked the 
introduction of what Renan calls ‘‘ charlatanisme et 
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sottises ’’ into their curricula. .They held that ‘‘ la 
vraie science ’’ must be protected to the uttermost by 
the discipline of scientific authority, whose voice will 
always be heard and respected above the clamour of 
passing fashions. Wherefore, in spite of changing 
political dispensations which altered and modified the 
original Constitution of 1795, the Institut remains for 
France the protector and pontiff of the five Academies * 
of which it is composed. 

These Academies, except that of Moral and Political 
Science, were created long before the Revolution which 
abolished them. The most famous, the Académie 
Francaise, was founded by Richelieu in 1635; the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and the 
Académie des Sciences, by Colbert in 1663 and 1666 re- 
spectively; and the Académie des Beaux Arts was 
altimately formed in 1671 by grouping the smaller 
foundations for the study of sculpture, painting, music 
and architecture. During the forty years that succeeded 
the Revolution, many new attempts were made to re- 
classify the arts and sciences into new groups and ac- 
cording to new systems; but all of them failed, in whole 
or in part. Experience seemed to point to the restora- 
tion of the old Academies, as providing the most scien- 
tific and satisfactory classification; this was achieved, 
and now the Institut is universally recognised as the 
spiritual home of all French learning, where know- 
ledge is tested, merit is rewarded, and genius is 
crowned. 

To compile a list of the famous men who have been 
members of the Institut during the past century and a 
quarter, would be to cite the names of very nearly all 
the most famous men in France during that period; 
and if we were to add to these the long tale of ‘‘ cor- 
responding members ’’ from foreign countries, who are 
admitted to all but one of the Academies, we should 
find therein a brilliant recognition of what the intellect 
of Europe has contributed towards the sum of human 
achievement. The Académie Francaise alone is ex- 
clusive, and admits no foreigners within its ranks. It 
alone preserves its peculiar costume, for use on great 
occasions; its own ceremonial for election; and _ its 
special ritual for admission to the high company of the 
‘* Immortals.’’ When we read that a certain celebrity 
is elected to the fauteuil of a deceased member, we are 
reminded that King Louis XIV. presented forty arm- 
chairs to this Academy, in order to quench the heart- 
burnings of three eminent Cardinals who complained 
that they had to sit on hard benches, whilst the three 
officers of the Academy were provided with comfortable 
seats. When we hear that the Academician-elect has 
submitted his speech on admission for the approval of 
his colleagues, before delivering it, we recall that this 
formality was invented by Napoleon, who insisted on 
perusing all such orations in case they should contain 
matter subversive of his régime. In the case of 
Chateaubriand we may suppose that this precaution 
was justified, for that celebrated writer declined to 
make the alterations suggested by the Emperor, and 
never delivered his address. In later years Emile Olli- 
vier followed the same course; and at this moment the 
Academy is wondering whether, if ever, M. Clemenceau 
will present himself for admission (after having been 
elected two years ago), and submit his speech for 
criticism and amendment—a necessary preliminary to 
being allowed to wear the green coat, to take posses- 
sion of his fauteuil, and to 1eceive the traditional annual 
emolument of twelve hundred francs. 

It is rare in this ultra-conservative body to elect any 
man who has not a distinctive claim of a literary or ar- 
tistic nature to the suffrages of the Academy. This 
point was solemnly raised in 1885, when the engineer 
Lesseps was chosen to sit with the elect. | Renan, in 


‘his speech of welcome, made light of such criticism, 


and in the course of his address he delivered a remark- 
able prophecy :—- 

‘« The man whom we are sure to elect one day is 
the General who will lead us to victory. We shall 
not criticise his literary style. We shall choose him 
by acclamation without stopping to discuss his writ- 
ings. Brilliant will be the occasion when we receive 
him amongst us. What competition there will be for 
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seats! © How fortunate to be the President at such 

a ceremony ! ”’ 

The Great War has brought this thing to pass: not 
only was Maréchal Joffre elected during the height of 
the conflict; but, when Germany had been brought to 
her knees, when victory was ours and peace had been 
signed at Versailles, Maréchal Foch was chosen to 
occupy the vacant seat of the Marquis de Vogué and 
of his famous ancestor, the Maréchal Villars. We 
shall not easily forget the reception of the great de- 
liverer on that memorable occasion. The cupola of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s palace, the present seat of the 
Institut, has looked down upon many an historic scene; 
but surely upon few so brilliant as that when the inter- 
lectual giants of France, the flower of her armed forces, 
and representatives of allied culture from all parts of 
the world assembled to pay a supreme honour to Field- 
Marshal Foch. Rarely, indeed, has the Academy 
elected a man of war to sojourn in her Temple of Peace, 
whose courts formerly were crowded with bishops and 
savants and politicians. It is to the glory of this great 
foundation, as Sainte-Beuve has written, that her doors 
are not so closely shut that she cannot hear the voice 
of the people. She does not forget that she is the child 
of the Institut that re-created her, the grandchild of 
the Revolution. So it comes about that, as times change, 
she elects candidates representative of the new era; thus 
straitly conforming to the spirit of the age wherein she 
was re-born, and ensuring for the parent Institut a life 
of ever-increasing usefulness. 

This is not the moment to argue, or attempt to de- 
cide, whether such a national centre of wisdom is 
desirable for Great Britain, or whether it could flourish 
within our gates. The task we set ourselves is more 
agreeable; to recall, on this auspicious anniversary, 
some of the main features of an invaluable national 
achievement, and to offer to the Institut de France a 
tribute of gratitude and homage for a life well spent in 
the service of mankind. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE. 


HERE are two clear signs of the recovery of the 

English theatre. We do not allude to distant en- 
terprises in Hammersmith, or Hampstead, or Chelsea, 
where Mr. Nigel Playfair, Mr. MacDermott and Mr. 
Bernard Fagan are demonstrating, not for the first 
time, that in things dramatic civilisation varies in- 
versely with the distance of its habitation from Drury 
Lane. We have in mind the regular activities of the 
West End theatres. The first of the clear signs to 
which we allude is the tendency of dramatic authors to 
deal once more with present political and social con- 
ditions, a tendency which the playgoer has shown a 
most decided disposition to encourage. Mr. Sutro’s 
‘The Choice,’ and Mr. Harwood’s ‘ The Grain of 
Mustard Seed,’ are the most successful examples that 
occur to us. Both plays dealt with social and political 
conditions of the moment in a frank and immediate 
fashion, and both plays largely owed their success to 
that circumstance. A less successful example is Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s ‘ The Unknown,’ the attempt 
of a clever dramatist to tap the large reservoirs of in- 
tense, but puzzled religious feeling which, systematic- 
ally used, would suffice to run the dynamos of a New 
Religion. Yet another example is ‘ The Right to Strike,’ 
the pertinence of which is only too obvious. The value 
of these plays is that they biing the theatre into touch 
with reality. They enable playgoers to test the thing 
they see in the light of their own experience and ob- 
servation. For some six years the theatre has been 
living in the vacuum which nature abhors. Plays are 
spawned by plays, without reference to life, until they 
come to be more like chess-problems than expressions 
of life presented in dramatic form. The unreality of 
such plays, plays which are written wholly according 
to formula, escapes notice so long as life is kept suffi- 
ciently at a distance, so long as the formula is logically 
worked out, and so long as the public is trained to ac- 
cept it from force of habit. As soon, however, as the 
dramatist brings in a touch of the life we know, as soon 
as he deals with problems with which we are personally 
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confronted, and with which we have personally grap- 
pled, we have at once a standard, low or high accord- 
ing to our intelligence, whereby to judge whether he is 
merely repeating a theatrical formula at the twentieth 
remove, or whether he has seen and felt for himself the 
ideas or emotions which he is making so much 
theatrical fuss about. The dramatist who puts a 
Labour leader, or an ex-service man, or a Whitehall 
stenographer on the stage, challenges our own impres- 
sions of these people. We know at once whether he 
is writing from conviction, or talking through his hat. 
The playgoer becomes his own critic, active, discrimin- 
ating and lively, a circumstance which is essential for 
the health of the theatre. 

An even better sign of the times is the return to our 
stage of the comedy of character, a comedy which con- 
sists in a skilful presentment or exposure of men and 
women rather than in the contriving of situations. The 
‘ Romantic Young Lady ’ at the Royalty Theatre is a 
pure comedy of character. The incidents arise out of 
the author’s desire to exhibit his people in revealing 
attitudes and declarations. There is nothing needlessly 
managed or invented about his plot. Our pleasure 
arises from being enabled to see into the minds of his 
people. We are only interested in what they do as 
helping us to understand what they are like. There is 
no unnecessary action, none of the theatrical hustling 
and fidgetting which is so wrongly supposed to be 
necessary in order to capture and retain the interest of 
an audience. The end of drama is not action. Action 
is only a means, and in any case the action we need is 
significant action. In some cases the most significant 
action is no action at all. There is more action of the 
right dramatic kind in a soliloquy by Hamlet or 
Macbeth than in the exits and entrances of all the 
actors who have rushed into or out of the wrong room 
in all the farcical comedies written from the beginning 
of time. There is real dramatic action in the wise talk 
of the old grandmother who sits in her chair at the 
Royalty Theatre, telling us of her three departed hus- 
bands. There is no real dramatic action in the 
elaborate plotting whereby at a theatre near at hand 
Miss Iris Hoey gets herself shut up in a round tower 
with a young gentleman in the middle of the night. The 
so-called action of the ordinary farcical comedy is 
frequently the complete reverse of dramatic action. 
Dramatic action is action that reveals the characters ot 
a play and moves them forward to an appropriate 
destiny. The action of nine plays out of ten does 
violence to the characters it should endeavour to reveal, 
requiring them for the sake of effect to do impossible 
things. It deliberately delays any normal or sensible 
conduct on their part, until the author, grown tired of 
posing and arranging them in agitated scenes and un- 
likely attitudes, is ready to ring down his curtain. 

The contrast between the dramatist who thinks and 
plans in terms of character, and the dramatist who 
thinks and plans in terms of situations, is strikingly ex- 
emplified in ‘ The Grain of Mustard Seed.’ Mr. Har- 
wood’s business is with character and with social por- 
traiture. He desires to exhibit a group of men and 
women who embody the post-war spirit in society and 
politics, and his action is throughout designed to en- 
able this exposition to be made in the clearest and most 
efficient manner. The scenes and incidents are not 
presented for their own sake. They grow from the 
author’s idea and result from the author’s characters. 
When his action has served its turn, he has no further 
use for it. He rings down his curtain on a final scene 
which to those who have learned to demand action for 
its own sake seems unfinished and inconclusive. Those, 
on the contrary, for whom action is a means and not an 
end in itself, at once realise the aptness of his conclu- 
sion. He has finished his exposition. We know his 
characters as far as he is able to make us know them. 
His action, for those who have followed it as a means 
to his end, is thus complete. That public, however, 
which has become used to action for its own sake, and 
has got into the habit of assuming that the only pos- 
sible kind of action consists in refusing to marry some- 
one for three acts, and finally marrying someone in the 
fourth (or something of that kind), is a little discon- 
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certed to find that Mr. ‘Harwood’s action ceases when 
it is no longer significant, even though it has failed to 
conduct the heroine into the hero’s arms. Mr. Har- 
wood’s play is a triumph of the comedy of character 
over the comedy of situation. It is a hopeful sign that 
it should have so successfully held the stage against its 
inferior rivals. 


BORES. 


E much wish that Thackeray had written a 

Book of Bores instead of his Book of Snobs, 
which on the whole fails because its specimens are not 
first-class examples and only fit the rather poor defini- 
tion with which he opens. He has given us so many 
living portraits of bores in his novels, he had such a 
true scent for a bore, being the reverse of one himself, 
that his gallery of them would have been immortal. 
And he might well have included the bores of history 
from Cato to Cicero, from the heroes of the Dunciad 
to the ‘‘ Blues’’ of Tunbridge Wells, from Joanna 
Southcote to Mrs. Eddy, from Welbore Ellis to the 
ruck of our present parliamentarians. Disraeli once 
summed up a bore as the person who can only talk and 
is perpetually talking on a single subject; and there is 
a typical eighteenth century story about a very minor 
poet who was so bent on reading his verse aloud to his 
victims that he used the opportunity of Dr. Graham’s 
mud-bath patients being immersed up to their chins 
to pursue his profession without any chance of being 
baulked. It is quite a mistake to imagine that bores 
shun bores. One good bore deserves another, and will 
even seek him out. 

There are even in our own period big bores and smal! 
bores so self-conscious that the bounds of boredom have 
been enlarged. In life, in literature, most people are 
speaking about themselves without the excuse of 
cleverness or the antidote of humour. We regret to 
say that of late women are the worst offenders. They 
will prose for pages about what they have ‘‘done”’ 
in the war, or what they are undoing in the peace. 
They will tear their emotions to tatters in fiction or 
prate of theories which they call problems. Every un- 
diluted theorist is a bore born, and the faddists or 
fanatics are mostly super-bores. Mr. Smillie is the 
bore as baby, ‘‘ Comrade ’’ Lansbury is the bore as 
bleater, and when an Irishman takes to boring he 
beats the record. Most philosophers are bores, be- 
cause they are monomaniacs who render the most in- 
teresting of all subjects unintelligible. Kant, be it 
said, despite his veil of reverence, is a colossal bore, 
and the coteries who assemble to lecture each other 
on abstracts and complicate simplicity are bores to 
the bone. So are the societies that live on ‘‘explain- 
ing ’’ poets. Indeed, all mutual admirationists and 
most ‘‘intellectuals’’ are boring enough to clear the 
street of the man in it. 

But these are not the bores of daily occurrence. The 
Club bore is too familiar for description, but the 
domestic bore, though usual, is not sufficiently 
shunned. There is the mother who can converse of 
nothing but her children, till the milk of human kind- 
ness dries up. There is, too, the art-collector who can 
discourse of nothing but his ‘‘finds,’’ and is as learned 
in pedigrees and prices as the horse-lover in the Rac- 
ing Calendar. There are the authors, male and female, 
who bring every topic back to their own books, and 
this trick of harking back to self-centredness -is per- 
haps the most hideous refinement of the cruel art. 
The railway-carriage bore is an adept at this game. 
He gets you into conversation against your will, and, 
before you are aware, hinges everything on politics or 
golf. You are locked up; there is no escape, no ‘“‘sic 
me servavit Apollo.’’ And by the same token Apollo 
himself with his endless twanging of one instrument 
and his obsequious circle of nine females must have 
been as much of a bore as Samuel Richardson. Ixion, 
may be, was hurled from Olympus, not because of his 
peccadillo, but mainly for his exceptional dearth of 
celestial boredom. Weddings are golden occasions for 
bores of all sorts: the Ancient Mariner who button- 
holed the wedding guest is a mystic type. Then there 
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is the bore who revels in accidents or diseases, and 
twists every triviality into some remembrance of them 
which has happened to friends or friends’ friends. And 
there is the extreme boredom of the palmist—frequen- 
ters or spirit-makers, who insist on engrossing you 
by recitals about themselves which are the lures of this 
hobby ; indeed, they pay to hear about themselves for 
hours. The bores who write to the newspapers on 
early birds, late trains, second-hand shibboleths, and 
premature platitudes are intolerable, and the more so 
when they strive—like insects—to take colour from the 
leaves of vulgarity or sensation. 

But, after all, we should be very careful how our 
instances are applied. For the truth is everyone is a 
bore to somebody. We have only to meet him, and 
our hyperborean fame is established. Suicide from 
ennui would be more frequent, if these potential en- 
counters were common. What sermon cannot be a 
bore? It is the sense of being shut in that weighs us 
down as in some mountain-pent valley. Talleyrand, 
however, once found a way of escape. Walking with 
a bore in the streets, he was at his last gasp, when he 
noticed a yawning man advancing towards him. 
Hush,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ We are observed.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPRISALS. 


Sir,-—The letters from Major Heathcote and C. H. 
B. Boulton, published in your recent issue, are welcome 
evidence that the King’s loyal subjects are getting 
restive at the continual failure of the Government to 
prosecute criminals who are doing their best and worst 
to overthrow the State. The unspeakable Lansbury 
in his Bolshevist paper has openly said that he is out for 
a revolution; yet he is not tried and shot! A year ago 
the railwaymen leaders said they would starve—that is 
murder—the country in a week. They were not 
prosecuted ! 

The lamentable failure of the Government, which 
does not govern, either to stop murder in Ireland or 
apprehend the murderers, has resulted in a stern 
remedy being tried—reprisals. The miscreants have 
been told, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, etc.,’’ and 
already there are signs of salutary results. 

And now the revolution-mongers have engineered a 
disastrous strike in this country. Even should it be of 
a short duration, it will mean ruin and unemployment 
for thousands, and should it be prolonged, should the 
Thomases and Cramps and Bevins come in and com- 
plete the Trinity of Terror, then it is fairly certain that 
many women and little children will die of hunger and 
cold. Will there be no reprisals? The husbands and 
fathers of the murdered women and children will answer 
the question. 

J. H. Sepry, 
Major. 


RICARDO’S LAW OF SUBSISTENCE.—MINERS'’ 
WAGES. 


Sir,—Ricardo’s law is sound when it is borne in 
mind that the term ‘‘ subsistence’’ is not a fixed, but 
a variable quantity. Wages for a stable state of 
society must be a function of production. : 

The Indian in British India has, generally, for sub- 
sistence, a loin-cloth for clothing, a reed hut for dwell- 
ing and chowpatties, curry and rice with a little salt, 
ghee, and sugar for food. 

The British workman has for subsistence, a good 
coat, waistcoat and trousers for clothing, a (more or 
less!) reasonable house for dwelling, bread, butter, 
cheese, meat and beer for food. He has also good 
roads for his bicycles, side-cars, char-a-bancs, and 
even motors, railways and: rivers. 

The Indian has a low form of subsistence, because 
his average production is low; the British workman 
has a higher form of subsistence, because his average 
production is higher. 

Wages, scientifically, are a function of production. 
So, scientifically—and, I think, reasonably—wages 
should depend on production. 
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In the past—under the Manchester system—em- 
ployers exploited their workmen. There was danger 
in this, danger which has now come home to roost. 
But the danger that faces us now of the many workers 
exploiting the few employers is far, far greater. If 
pursued, it must make for the country “‘ living beyond 
its income.’’ Lenin and Trotsky have shown, in 
human experience, what this ends in. And please re- 
member this :—even the League of Nations does not 
propose to set up any International Court of Bank- 


ruptcy.. 
‘* My other piece of advice, Copperfield,’’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ you know. Annual income _ twenty 


pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, re- 
sult happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery.’’ Note: These are the exact words of the 
sage, copied from his original statement. 
F. C. ConstaB.e. 
Quem Deus vult perdere—! ! 


THE MINERS AND THE NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s interesting strictures on 
views I have expressed in replying to his letters sup- 
pose me to be at variance with him on some points 
regarding which we really are in agreement. I ask 
you, however, to allow me, instead of facing about 
what are minor questions, to go to the root of the most 
important question the financial world has ever had to 
face. And though in that he may not perhaps be con- 
sciously against me, he evidently is not with me. 

That question is involved in the fact that our finan- 
cial legislation creates an important difference between 
what is in fact the position of the individual, and what 
is now the position of the nation, as regards the mort- 
gaging of future earning power. 

Though the individual is free to mortgage his own 
earning power, he is not allowed legally to mortgage 
that of his children: the interests of civilisation have 
stepped in to protect the rising generation against 
being born into a condition of slavery created in that 
manner. John Smith may leave his son, John Junior, 
a legacy of £10,000 in Consols, but he may not im- 
pose upon him a legacy of £10,000 of debt. John 
Junior is entitled to please himself as regards accept- 
ing, or rejecting, either legacy. 

That protection, given to John Junior as an indivi- 
dual against individuals, is not extended to him against 
a nationalisation of debt. Under the régime of 
nationalisation he may be born into, and kept in, a 
condition of bondage for the payment of a legacy of 
debt. His future earning power is to-day subject to 
a life-long mortgage to pay interest on our war debt. 

I must repeat that at the close of the Napoleonic 
war it was urged by some financial men that the war 
debt ought not to be regarded as a charge on the 
country’s revenue; but ought to be immediately paid 
off by assessment on the existing capital of the coun- 
try. That, which I consider the sane business view of 
the matter, was unfortunately overruled, with the re- 
sult that at the opening of our great war for freedom 
in 1914 we had still on our shoulders £600 million of 
the debt left unpaid at the close of the war in the year 
1816. To that we have added the greater part of the 
cost of our own war, making in all a war debt of about 
£8,000 million. Is it equitable to pass that on to 
future generations; is it expedient to endeavour to do 
so? 

I contend that the debt is not more than can be 
easily and promptly paid by assessment on capital for 
the purpose; and that the alternative of paying an 
annual charge of £450 million for fifty years is theor- 
etically difficult to manage; and, as a practical question, 
to count on working that charge smoothly for fifty 
years is financial folly. It-is enough to make the 
angels weep to see the Chancellor’s long-continued 
struggles with his Funding Loan. And it is doubly 
sad to see our captains of industry obliged to dock 
wages to meet the Chancellor’s income-tax: if the 
money which might be available for wages is snatched 
from them for income-tax, our leaders of industry will 
gradually find out how to employ capital in Africa or 
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Asia, or wherever they can find themselves less handi- 
capped. Belgium is now a paradise for the employ- 
ment of capital; she has truly won the war, as she 
indeed deserved to win. 

I contend that it is as much at variance with equity 
and with expediency to make the coming generation 
liable for money paid away before their time so as to 
stand unrepresented by any material asset, as it would 
be to make a child liable for the debts of a father leav- 
ing the debts without their equivalent in material 
assets. 

Legislation is now wanted to create protection 
against state action similar to that which already exists 
against individual action: or, even without special 
legislation, it ought to be understood that Peace Cele- 
bration creates maturity of war debt. 

Ws. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


AN IRISHMAN ON IRELAND. 


Sir,—I am an Irishman, and for that reason I may, 
perhaps, be forgiven, if I claim that my views on the 
Irish question may be as deserving of attention as those 
of the three eminent English statesmen who have had 
columns of criticism devoted to them. In their letters 
through the medium of the press, they have propounded 
their ideas for a solution of the situation now existing 
in my unhappy country, a situation which each of them 
is not without some responsibility for. One of them 
may be justly accused of being the arch-culprit, and is, 
in fact, so regarded by ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Irishmen who devote any thought to the matter. Did 
not he (Mr. Asquith) have an opportunity such as never 
before presented itself of squashing the foreign-hatched 
plans which have since matured to such alarming pro- 
portions? The King’s writ no longer runs, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of loyal subjects, living in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and parts of Ulster, are so 
terrorised that they dare not proclaim their loyalty lest 
they should be murdered, or have their property des- 
troyed. Perforce they are obliged to profess an ad- 
herence to Sinn Fein, which is revolting to their inmost 
feelings. 

Had Mr. Asquith but done his obvious duty at the 
outset, a duty more clearly apparent after the Easter 
rebellion of 1916, he would have imposed the Military 
Service Acts on the country; that course would un- 
questionably have been hailed with lively satisfaction, 
not only by the entirely loyal section of the people, but 
by many who had reason to suppose that they were 
suspect of being implicated with the extremists; and 
Ireland would to-day be at peace within her own 
borders. The fact that he failed to do so is but another 
added to the many examples of the utter inability of 
British statesmen to understand the psychology of the 
Irish, which is the main reason why successive Govern- 
ments have tried in vain to rule the country. 

They have failed, mainly, because they have almost 
invariably shown timidity, when faced with open signs 
of unrest. Crime has only been punished in a half- 
hearted fashion. They have yielded to the agitator 
until agitation obtained the status of a well-paid pro- 
fession. They permitted sedition to be taught in the 
National Schools, and the children to be brought up 
to believe that England is the hereditary enemy of their 
country. They have, for the sake of votes, coquetted 
with Home Rule, until, as we now see, and as many 
Irishmen have for long foreseen, a bare-faced demand 
for entire independence—an Irish Republic, no less—is 
backed up by a series of dastardly crimes, perpetrated 
so far with an amazing immunity from the hangman’s 
rope for the authors. 

But there is a remedy, and despite all that has hap- 
pened-—is happening—by no means a difficult one, given 
a Government with sufficient backbone to carry it 
through. The first essential is to drop all this humbug 
about Ulster, and consider Ireland as a whole. One 
would imagine that, outside ‘‘ the six counties,” there 
is no loyalty in Ireland. It is a grave error to suppose 
that in the other three provinces there is not a strong 
leaning towards England among a large section of the 
community, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, and 
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the strength of it would spon become apparent were it 
made possible for men and women to proclaim them- 
selves without fear. 

There has been too much Ulster. She had the good 
sense to exercise her privilege of serving the common 
cause in the war, but it was not difficult for Ulstermen, 
though it was for the thousands of gallant Irishmen in 
the other provinces who did so, while many thousands 
more would have been glad to have had the excuse of 
conscription for getting into khaki—one which a strong 
Government would have given them. __ Ulster has had 
far more than her meed of praise for doing her simple 
duty. Nor must we lose sight of the fact that there 
was a gun-running episode, and an Ulster Volunteer 
movement before activities of this description were in 
being in the other provinces, so that her hands are not 
altogether clean; moreover, the fanatical bigotry of the 
Ulster Orangemen is probably the greatest obstacle to 
a better understanding among the Irish themselves. 

Say to Ireland, ‘‘ You are an integral and indispens- 
able part of the United Kingdom, and we intend that 
you shall remain such. You have hitherto enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges which the other parts of the kingdom 
have neither been granted nor demanded. We intend, 
as soon as may be, to level things up, and to pass 
a Devolution Bill which will give you in common with 
England, Scotland and Wales control over your purely 
local affairs, with proportionate representation in the 
- Imperial Parliament. When that Bill becomes law, 
you will possess precisely the same privileges as the 
other component parts of the United Kingdom—neither 
more nor less—and you will be obliged to compose your 
differences, which are largely imaginary, and properly 
carry out its provisions. Meanwhile, we are fully de- 
termined to go to any extreme to re-establish law and 
order throughout the country, and to maintain it.’’ 

In short, govern Ireland, without pandering to this 
side, or to that, with firmness and with justice. Cease 
regarding her as but a pawn in the political game, and 
I predict that in a surprisingly short time there will 
arise a new Ireland proud of her membership, not only 
of the Kingdom, but of the Empire, and as jealous of 
her fair name as the most ardent Imperialist among us 
could desire. 

Continue to display weakness and hesitancy, con- 
tinue to tinker with Home Rule bills and concessions 
to Ulster, and it would be better to abandon Ireland to 
her fate at once. The ruffians who have terrorised the 
country no more represent the soul of Ireland than 
Lenin and his gang represent the soul of Russia; but 
their power of destruction is relatively as great, their 
methods similar. It is for England to enable Ireland 
to find herself, and I have indicated what I am firmly 
convinced is the only way. 

Tuos. Po.son. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Sir,—The Daily News is inviting its readers to sug- 
gest schemes for reducing unemployment. Herewith 
mine, which was forwarded to the Daily News, but 
which that paper has not yet published. 

Let all the coal-miners in the British Isles be dis- 
missed, and let Chinese labour be imported to work 
our colleries; the compound-system adopted with so 
much success in Kimberley, South Africa, might be en- 
forced in the mining areas. 

The result would be an abundant supply of cheap 
coal, and this would give such a stimulus to all indus- 
tries that the dismissed colliers might easily obtain em- 
ployment in other trades. 

HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE CONQUERING TENOR. 


Sir,—The writer of this brilliant and very true article 
does not quite touch the spot, even if he intends to. 
The root of the matter is the power of the human voice, 
with its special charm (quality and tone) thoroughly 
developed, upon the temperament of the hearers, and, 
through that temperament en masse, upon that of the 
wills, All the effects are produced or bye-products of 
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these actions and re-actions of influence. The writer gets 
near it when he talks of a singer’s ‘‘ peculiar gifts,”’ 
and of the conquering tenor being ‘‘ an expert at 
stimulating sexual emotion.”’ 

A young lady said to me years ago, while we were 
listening to a conquering tenor in opera, ‘‘ I am in love 
with that voice.’’ There are very few people indeed, 
‘‘ which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer : 
charm he never so wisely ’’—only the adder, as the 
psalm says ! 

All this charm of particular qualities of voice also 
accounts for the utter failure of the cinema to satisfy 
us in drama, for of course, when it attempts the latter, 
it is a mere clown grinning through a horse collar— 
‘* there was no voice, nor any that answered.’’ 

J. Parry. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SANITY. 


S1r,—I cordially agree that you can only class among 
the psychically unstable those of us who depart from 
the secular standard of sanity into the regions of 
spiritualism and hallucination. 

The only just alternative is to revise that standard, 
and to render it less time-serving than it is to-day. 

T. F. BisHop. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 


Sir,—I am an obscure person of no particular im- 
portance, but it is just possible that the opinion of such 
a one upon a matter which appears to have aroused 
considerable public attention during the last six weeks, 
might be of some slight interest to you and to your 
readers. The matter to which I allude is the con- 
troversy which has arisen as the result of a now famous 
letter from Mr. Beverley Nichols, which appeared in 
the Morning Post of August 28th. I did not see the 
letter at the time of its publication; but I happen to 
have read a good many of the criticisms of it which 
have since appeared in the press, particularly those 
which have appeared in the SarurpAy Revigw. On 
reading the letter from Mr. Nichols himself, which ap- 
pears in your current issue, I took the advice which he 
offers to your readers. I procured a copy of the 
Morning Post of August 28th, and read the original 
letter. The conclusion at which I immediately arrived 
was that never in the annals of newspaper controversy 
has an individual been subjected to such a series of 
flagrant misrepresentation, by those who do not agree 
with him, as has the present President of the Oxford 
Union. He has been accused of Bolshevism and heaven 
knows what else. It is true that he employs the phrase 
‘* a Soviet of youth,’’ but surely one might have sup- 
posed that the old fossils who-are so keen on upholding 
the dignity of age would, at least, in the course of their 
long experience, have learnt to distinguish the differ- 
ence between a literal and a metaphorical expression ! 
Personally, I dislike Bolshevism in all its forms as in- 
tensely as any man living, not even excepting Mr. 
Winston Churchill, but I am bound to say that I failed 


‘to discover any Bolshevik tendencies whatever in the 


delightful letter of Mr. Beverley Nichols. I have no 
axe to grind in this affair. 1 am a confirmed Tory; Mr. 
Nichols is an Asquithian Liberal. But, so far as I am 
able to judge, there was in his letter no statement 
which was not true and no sentiment which cannot be 
regarded as wholly admirable. 

Tuomas Hope FLoyp. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Sir,—You may well oppose as dangerous ‘“‘ the 
wholesale dilution ’’ of the franchise, whether the 
‘* millions of women and girls’’ be intelligent or 
ignorant; for to be strong a nation must be homogene- 
ous, and to be homogeneous, the mind of a nation must 
think and act as one man. 

In America, woman suffrage is the result of carrying 
a joke too far, for as such it began—the newspapers 
waxing fat from the huge sums elicited from vain and 
wealthy suffragists whose vanity was stirred by the 
acclaim of the press. 
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Woman may have the same right to vote as man, 
may be more precocious and quick-witted at times than 
man, but her endowments fit her for tasks that differ 
fundamentally. 

A physical hermaphrodite is a body half male and 
half female—pitifully and hideously impotent; woman 
suffrage will create a mental hermaphrodite with a 
mind half male and half female. History proves that 
‘“ each to its own kind ”’ is a law that underlies every 
form and kind of life; man. and woman function dif- 
ferently with mind as well as with body, even in matters 
that should invite analagous conclusions; to merge the 
male and female mind will prove as disastrous to the 
nation as the merged male and female bodies are to 
the hermaphrodite, for beneficent qualities with which 
each is endowed and inures to the benefit of the other, 
will be lost. Political amalgamation of the male and 
female mental qualities into a national mind will nullify 
the joint function in the mind of a nation as surely as 
amalgamation of the male and female physical quali- 
fications in one body nullifies the function of the body. 
With a mind half male and half female, we don’t know 
where we are going, but we are on our way. 

National problems will be complicated through re- 
sort to such trickery and juggling with the electorate 
as to confuse the issues, distort the problems, and be- 
cloud the vision of the pilot of state. The canard, ‘‘He 
kept us out of War,’’ inveigled the women to vote for 
war; fake slogans of like character will be multiplied 
without end, and wrap an already bewildered electorate 
in darkness. 

The confusion and chicanery that looms ahead will 
surely imperil the Ship of State; greed and avarice are 
imbedded too strongly in the human heart to risk an 
experiment with a fool’s paradise. 

K. D. KIssENGER. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


FREEZING OUT. 


Sir,—Your Note in a recent SaTurDAy REviEw, 
in reply to ‘* One Mother,’’ seems to my mind rather 
inconsistent. 

Are not those who fought paying 15s. in the £ now 
equally with those who were too old? But when you 
say, ‘‘ We do not believe that any of those who volun- 
teered are unemployed. We speak of the soldiers,’’ 
! am bound to say, with all respect, that I am afraid 
that you have not given the subject the attention it 
deserves. 

Watch the Labour Exchanges, and notice the 1914-15 
ribbons worn by men who unfortunately have to seek 
work there. 

1, of course, appreciate that you have not the time 
for that, but inquiries can be made. I myself am out 
of employment, and I am a 1914-15 man, but in my 
case | am disabled in the right hand, and might be 
classed by some, as ‘‘ unemployable.’’ 

Of course, within limits I am prepared to admit that, 
““ everybody contributed according to his capacity,’’ 
but some people’s contributions were naturally more 
than others; and I-now think that it is the duty of each 
and every one of us, to assist each other to the best of 
our ability, and that a special effort should be made to 
place the ex-Service man, able and willing to work, be 
he volunteer or conscript—officer or man. 

Unfortunately, this talk of ‘‘ Freezing out,’’ etc., 
is not very helpful, but I can assure X. Q. P. that every 
unemployed ex-Service man is not after his life, neither 
are they ‘‘ hot-headed agitators’’; in fact, some of 
them are quite decent fellows, and think for them- 
selves. 

Of course, an unemployed and hungry man is not 
always reasonable, but the same applies to all classes 
of the community, given the same conditions. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that Lord Haig is 
to a great extent responsible for this so-called ex-Ser- 
vice stunt? All honour to him—but what a contrast 


to the Duke of Wellington, who described his men as 
‘* the scum of the earth! ”’ 
Cuas. F. BritcHer, 
Late Private, The Essex Regt. 
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REVIEWS 


FAITH, FACT AND OMISSION. 


Europe and the Faith. By Hilaire Belloc. Constable. 
17s. 6d. net.. 


‘(7TSHE Faith is Europe. And Europe is the Faith. 

Europe will return to the Faith, or she will 
perish.’’ So Mr. Belloc summarises, perhaps a shade 
too sharply, the historical argument of this book and 
the moral which he wishes us to draw from it. The 
Faith, or as ordinary people would say, the Catholic 
Church, spread through Europe under the Roman 
Empire, the unitive political State having unconsciously 
prepared the way for the Church. The Empire itself 
did not ‘‘ fall in 476,’’ but its administrative frame- 
work loosened. For a thousand years in the so-called 
Dark Ages the Faith remained untouched; then came 
‘the great disaster of the Reformation’’ which divided 
Europe. But the Reformation, in Mr. Belloc’s view, 
would not have done so much harm had it been confined 
to Germany, which had never had the Roman State 
tradition; it was when England, which had been an 
integral part of the Empire, left the Faith for the errors 
of Protestantism that Europe was finally split. That 
split, Mr. Belloc says quite plainly, must be healed if 
Europe is not to perish, and it can only be healed in one 
way—by England accepting the Faith again, but he 
notices as a curiosity of historical development, that 
Ireland, which was not part of the Roman civil tradi- 
tion, is now one of the most loyal parts of the Roman 
ecclesiastical tradition, while England has precisely 
reversed the réles. 

Such is a very bare but not, we think, unjust sum- 
mary of Mr. Belloc’s historical position. He states his 
case with conspicuous ability and force, and on many 
points, such as the essential continuity of the Roman 
Empire, there can be no serious dispute. One is in- 
clined to think that, for the purposes of his argument, 
he is compelled to minimise the influence of the Saxon 
and Dane in English history, just as Stubbs, Freeman, 
and Green exaggerated it; these things will happen 
when one is arguing a case. And there is another inci- 
dental weakness which will be a stumbling-block to 
readers; it is that whenever Mr. Belloc cannot explain 
anything, supernatural machinery comes on the scene. 
As for instance: ‘‘ 1, for my part, incline to believe 
that wills other than those of mortals were in combat 
for the soul of Europe as they are in combat daily for 
the souls of individual men, and that in this spiritual 
battle, fought over our heads perpetually, some acci- 
dent of the struggle turned it against us for atime. If 
that suggestion be fantastic (which no doubt it is) at 
any rate none other is complete.’’ 

That is a very touching and nobly-written confession 
of belief, but as it stands, it is rather too heroic a 
remedy—as indeed Mr. Belloc seems to recognise—and 
A Protes- 
tant historian of the Inquisition in Spain, for instance, 
might see the veritable hand of Satan moving Torque- 
mada, where Mr. Belloc presumably would only per- 
ceive the Church militant in action. Not to multiply 
instances, we think that this particular method should 
not be used—if it is used at all, which is very doubtful 
—outside a professedly theological or philosophical 
work. It may be the true explanation—and so also 
may the intervention of the gods in the Iliad be the 
plain statement of historical fact. But it is easily open 
to abuse; indeed, if any author disapproves of the tone 
of any review, one does not see what is to prevent him 
from saying that wills other than those of mortals 
have been in combat for the soul, or alleged soul, of 
the reviewer, and that the powers of evil have won an 
easy victory. This line of argument reminds one too 
much of the New Spiritualism, and we expect some- 
thing better from Mr. Belloc than from Sir Conan 
Doyle. 

Mr. Belloc is much more effective when he discusses 
the decline of Protestantism, although it is rather too 
great an exaggeration to suggest that Protestantism 
is on the threshold of atheism. (There have been 
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atheists in the very home of the Faith itself). The 
purely Protestant position is becoming as it was-bound 
to become, increasingly difficult, and an author of Mr. 
Belloc’s way of thinking is right to point that out. 
But he would have done well, in the interests of fair- 
ness, to recognise that there was something to 
be said on the other side; and one would have liked, for 
other reasons, a rather fuller analysis of the altogether 
unique position of Anglicanism. Mr. Belloc is too 
honest a thinker to dismiss it merely as a Protestant 
belief like the rest in these days, one imagines, since it 
is obviously a compromise between Rome and Geneva; 
and it would have been interesting to see whether he 
ascribed its partial success to the fidelity with which it 
has held on to part of the old Catholic tradition, and its 
partial and admitted failure to its Protestantism. This 
book would have been the better for a critical examina- 
tion of the Anglican position. 

But that is not the cardinal defect of the work. We 
disagree with Mr. Belloc’s standpoint, and with much 
that he says—on such matters it is, of course, useless 
to quarrel—but our real objection to him is not that he 
has twisted history to his own view—everybody does 
that—but that he has given us an incomplete book, and 
even on his own showing he has left out the vital part. 
He discusses at length the unified Roman State of 
Europe. He discusses at length the unified Roman 
Church of Europe. But he omits to discuss the rela- 
tions between the two. Every word in his discussion 
of the position in medieval Europe seems to lead up to 
that fundamental problem—the relation of the spiritual 


to the secular, the soul to the body, the Faith to the 


Empire. It was easily the gravest question in the 
Middle Ages, and Dante, the greatest figure in the 
Middle Ages, becomes incomprehensible without at 
least a working knowledge of the rough outlines of the 
controversy. The failure to solve that problem, and 
even to ensure a temporary and workable compromise, 
we believe to have been the real reason why both the 
Empire and the Church failed, as they did fail, to domi- 
nate the future of Europe, and why the confusion, or if 
Mr. Belloc prefers it ‘so, the chaos and the disaster 
of the Reformation took the place of the orderly 
spiritual and political development for which men 
looked. Why then did men fail to solve it? 

Mr. Belloc may say—we do not believe he will say it 
—that it was because supernatural forces .intervened. 
In that case we shall read his views with interest and 
respect, but probably without conviction. He may say 
—-and again we do not believe he will say it—that it 
was because the problem was insoluble. But to admit 
that any problem is insoluble is to confess oneself a 
pessimist, which.is absolutely alien to Mr. Belloc’s tem- 
perament. He may say—and here we should be in- 
clined to go a great part of the way with him—that the 
failure was due to flaws in the political theory of the 
times, and to defects in spiritual vision. 

The one thing he cannot afford to do is to say noth- 
ing, for the position is vital, not only to his book, which 
is perhaps of minor importance, but to his conception 
of the world and his chance of bringing it round to his 
point of view. This omission is strange—it gives 
one the uncanny impression of a headless man 
walking along the road, explaining at some length that 
he has no head and that he really would rather like to 
find it again, or ‘‘‘he will perish ’’—but not telling us 
where he lost it, and in what circumstances. There is 
nothing for it but for Mr. Belloc to write another book. 


NEW TOURING GROUND. 
In Morocco. By Edith Wharton. Macmillan. 20s. 


ANGIER, frowsy, European, yet by no means un- 

desirable, marks the limit of most tourists’ travel 
in Morocco. An adventurous few, driven either by 
curiosity, or the claims of business, penetrate as far 
as Fez, but names like Meknez and Marrakech, Moga- 
dor, Sufi and Rabat are to be seen in atlases rather 
than heard on the tongues of men. Yet Mrs. Whar- 
ton contrived even during the War to visit these places 
and many more, and, though she was in Morocco 
only a month, her book contains an extended account 
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of travel in that country. There is no guide-book to 
Morocco. A decade ago there was scarcely a wheeled 
vehicle in the country; to-day carts, omnibuses and 
motor-vehicles are to be seen in their thousands on the 
excellent new French roads, and a light railway con- 
nects Rabat with Fez and Fez with a point not un- 
reasonably distant from Marrakech; moreover, other 
railways are now in process of rapid construction. 
Morocco is the new touring-ground of Europe; the 
vast unknown just beyond Tangier will within twelve 
months begin to draw innumerable travellers to whom 
ancient civilizations, strange customs, and a scenery 
that, though monotonous, is not without grandeur and 
mystery, are always worthy of study. 

Mrs. Wharton traversed the country in the early 
autumn of 1917, and saw it in the last phase of its 
“‘curiously abrupt transition from remoteness and dan- 
ger to security and accessibility.’’ That is to say, she 
saw it in a condition but slightly affected by European 
influences. Indeed, she was among a group of travel- 
lers who were the first foreigners to visit many of the 
places described, and she was present at more than one 
religious festival the sight of which had hitherto been 
denied to the Christian. By special permission of the 
Sultan, she entered the mosque of Mansourah; at 
Rabat she witnessed the ancient Sacrifice of the Sheep ; 
she visited many harems, and at+Marrakech was re- 
ceived by the Caid into*his own household. Her book 
is not a guide. It is an eager, vivid description of 
people and places, of buildings and streets, of customs 
and ceremonies. Nothing seen by her sensitive, un- 
sparing eye is omitted, and her nervous style never 
fails to convey the effect at which she aims. The 
volume, which is admirably illustrated, closes with a 
sketch of Moroccan history and a note on Moroccan 
architecture. 


LONDON SCENES. 


The Street of Faces. By Charles Vince. Philip 
Allan. 15s. net. 


HIS book is a sign of the times. At first the re- 

strained beauty of the binding and the really ad- 
mirable illustrations by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey roused 
a suspicion that this was one more of the books where 
the pictures are everything and the text almost nothing 
except an excuse. But a little sampling of its pages 
shows that the suspicion is unfounded. Mr. Vince 
really seems to have written because he likes writing, 
and his publisher to have printed him because he 
thought him worth printing; or, in other words, the 
trade of the essayist is reviving. For Mr. Vince is 
nothing if not essayistical—the word is really necessary 
in modern criticism—and his ideal is that branch of the 
business which thinks of Lamb rather than Macaulay. 
There are a dozen places in these pages where one re- 
members the little tricks of Lamb—the mild surprises, 
the gentle humour, the obvious searching after an atti- 
tude, and the evident pleasure in it when it is a good 
one; presumably the failures are destroyed, and one 
suspects that Mr. Vince’s waste-paper basket has seen 
a good many blotted pages. 

The book is really a whimsical man’s tour through 
London, and the stickler for accuracy would pick holes 
in it. But then London is a big place, and one man 
sees—-or hears—what another misses. -Only the other 
day, for instance, a long article was published on the 
decay of English humour, in which the lament was 
made that nobody ever heard anything in modern 
London that made one laugh. A kindly providence so 
arranged that the very next spoken words heard by the 
present writer after that dismal conclusion were frag- 
ments of a conversation on top of a motor-bus 
when an obvious country cousin expounded to her 
friend: ‘‘ I think London’s lovely. I went to Sel- 
fridge’s this morning, and that’s beautiful; and I went 
to the National Gallery this afternoon, and that’s beau- 
tiful too.’’ 

London, then, is whatever you find therein; and if 
Mr. Vince finds fancies where Baedeker finds hotels, 
and Sir L. Chiozza Money finds statistics, it does not 
follow that he is wrong. Statisticians are sometimes 
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more fanciful than the essayists, when they have a case 
to prove; and perhaps fortunately, ‘ The Street of 
Faces ’ does not seem to prove anything, except that 
the author has a pleasant style and an eye for the pic- 
turesque, which even a spell of duty in the War Office 
has not sensibly affected. 


AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart: 1788-1822. 
John Murray. 16s. net. 


HESE memoirs are a first-class historical docu- 

ment of the period before and after the Napoleonic 
Wars. The Count de Rochechouart was only a lad 
when the Revolution broke out, and practically without 
money he made his way across Europe and took service 
with the Emperor of Russia, whom he served until 
1814, when he was appointed to a military post under 
the restored Bourbons in Paris, and took a prominent 
part in the refounding of royalist France. 

His early travels in Italy, Galicia, and Turkey read 
almost like a page out of Dumas, but he was not a 
keen observer of the manners or customs of strange 
people, and consequently these first pages are of little 
serious value. But his activities at the Russian Court 
in the later stages of the war against Napoleon brought 
him nearer to the centre of things, and he actually saw 
the disastrous retreat’ of the Grand Army from Moscow. 
On this he throws an important light. ‘‘ Cold and 
hunger annihilated this splendid army, and all these 
military plans. If Napoleon had remained forty-eight 
hours longer at Moscow, or on the way to the Beresina, 
he would have found the river frozen to its depths, and 
could have crossed wherever he chose, and saved his 
artillery, wagons, and baggage; he did not do this.’’ 

The Count, who admits that ‘‘ Napoleon’s plan was 
admirable, and its success certain according to all 
human probability,’’ adds the pious reflection that “‘ it 
was the decree of Providence alone ’’ which brought 
about this great disaster-—a comment which the sar- 
donic historian might place side by side with Napoleon’s 
own doctrine that ‘‘ God is on the side of the big bat- 
talions.”’ 

A very moving picture is given of some phases of the 
great retreat. It is too long to quote, but one sentence 
will show its character. ‘‘ A dreadful scene met our 
eyes at a monastery that had formerly belonged to 
monks of St. Basil; not only the dead,- but the living, 
were being thrown out of the windows on every storey, 
to make room for the sick and wounded Russians, who 
were arriving in crowds.’’ This brutality was stopped 
in the name of the Tsar. 

In the later stages of the war, and particularly in the 
battle of Leipsic, the differences of opinion between the 
Allied military commanders are clearly shown; it is pos- 
sible that Napoleon might even then have won the day, 
had not a sudden fever rendered him physically incap- 
able of the command. None of his marshals was equal 
to the responsibility. 

After the collapse of the French Empire, the true 
story of Bliicher in Paris is here told—we believe for 
the first time. It is well known that the Prussian Field- 
Marshal had determined to blow up the Bridge of Jena. 
The King of Prussia pretended to protest, and admitted 
that blowing up the bridge would not alter the fact that 
the Prussians had been beaten at Jena. Probably the 
Hohenzollern of that day did not object very much to 
Bliicher’s idea, but when the Tsar heard of this con- 
templated act of vandalism, he declared that ‘‘ he 
would go in person, and take up his position on the 
bridge, and see if Blacher had the audacity to blow it 
up while he was there.’’ The Duke of Wellington 
also posted a sentry on the bridge, and that graceful 
structure was thus saved from the barbarian. 

The Rochechouart memoirs become thin and un- 
satisfactory after the peace, and give few details of the 
new French society which Balzac was afterwards to 
describe so brilliantly; and with the Count’s retirement 
into the country in 1822, they practically cease. But 
as they stand, they are a valuable contribution to a 
period of which we can never have too much informa- 
tion. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


MUSIC AT THE KINGSWAY HALL.—It should not seem 
strange, on the face of it, that the broad, handsome street which 
runs northward from the Strand to Holborn. contains both an 
opera house and a concert hall. Yet, although both have been 
there for the last eight or ten years, neither has so far justified 
the expectations with which it was built. The much-vauzied 
London Opera House has for some time been a picture theatre, 
and as such is said to accommodate Sir Oswald Stoll’s patrons 
very comfortably; but few people ever wanted to go to it to 
hear an opera—a fact which the late Mr. Hammerstein fully 
realised and never understood. The Kingsway Hall, erected in 
1912, has been even more of a puzzle. Well designed for concert 
purposes, the auditorium, with its deep, wide gallery or ‘‘ grand 
circle,’’ stretches back from the platform with a broad, dignified 
sweep, and allows seating-room for a large number of people. 
On the other hand, the orchestra is comparatively narrow and 
unusually steep; while the entire back is occupied by the organ, 
an instrument of huge dimensions, chiefly remarkable for the 
noisy, strident tone of its larger pipes, and forming altogether 
a too resonant background for an ordinary band of 50 or 60 
performers. Hence, in some degree no doubt, the neglect from 
which the place has suffered, except from the bodies that have 
found it useful for religious services, conferences, labour meet- 
ings, Masonic gatherings, and so forth. Probably the first person 
to discover in it what he elects to term ‘‘ The Hall of Perfect 
Acoustics ’”? (we never heard it called by that title before) was 
Mr. Thomas Quinlan, who began there last Saturday afternoon 
a series of subscription concerts, to which we recently drew 
attention. Unfortunately in our opinion it was just the acoustics 
of the building that left most to be desired, apart from the 
mistake that the partition at the back of the hall floor is largely 
made of glass, and so allows the noise of voices and footsteps 
in the passage outside to disturb the peace within. The concert 
itself was fairly attractive, though better are to come along 
during the series. It included a refined yet brilliant performance 
of Lalo’s violin concerto in F minor by Mme. Renée Chemet, 
some effective excerpts from Russian operas sung by Mr. Rosing, 
and examples of Bach and Tchaikovsky, played by the British 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Adrian C. Boult. The accom- 
paniments in future may with advantage be kept under more, 
and a quieter spot found for the brass and drums than a con- 
spicuous corner high up next to the organ. 

A VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL RHAPSODY.—We lis- 
tened very attentively to Mr. Arthur Bliss’s new composition the 
other night at Miss Dorothy Helmrich’s recital at Wigmore Hall, 
and our distinct impression was that the experiment is a mistake. 
The two voices (here a soprano and a tenor) are supposed to 
blend with certain instruments (flute, English horn, string quartet, 
and double bass), and to undertake an equal share with them 
in the unfolding of a cleverly characteristic movement, the poetic 
import of which is uncertain, because unaided by words sung or 
otherwise. Unfortunately they refused to blend, the voices 
seemed rather to interrupt the flow of instrumental ideas without 
expressing any ideas of their own, having, indeed, none to ex- 
press. The continuous vowel-sound ‘‘ ah” quickly palled, as it 
always does, suggesting nothing so much as a solfége at a sing- 
ing lesson; and it only sounded worse when the voices, striving 
to rise to a climax, shouted out their open high notes on a 
strident, noisy tone. Here the various timbres never matched 
in the least, though the composer mercifully kept his English 
horn in the background whilst the singers were at it, as did 
Wagner in similar bits of ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘ Tristan.’ But, 
like the garish colours in a certain type of modern canvas, the 
contrast appeared to us brutal, harsh, and conveyed no sense 
of real beauty or tonal significance. It reminded one of the solid 
slabs of mother-of-pearl stuck on to the paint to represent the 
jewelled garments in a Russian ikon, and to our thinking the 
human voice was intended for different and better purposes. 
Among other things, Miss Helmrich, who has a pretty voice, 
displayed a skilful command of patter, but was very indistinct 
and tremulous in her more serious songs, and used for them too 
dark and dull a tone. We heard the frequent bell just as Bach 
intended in ‘Strike, thou hour so long expected,’ and rather 
liked it. But the constant repetition of the ‘‘ strike’? on a 
lugubrious note was found rather trying at the present juncture. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
FOR YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Write to-day for particulars of a specially attractive 
scheme whereby you can make sure provision of funds 
necessarv for the higher education of your sons and 
daughters or for their professional or business training. 
Please ask for “Educational Endowment” Prospectus. 


Life Department— 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
32, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Head Office: 

British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, 


London, E.C. 3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
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- clever, but can be terribly dull. 
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OTHER RECITALS.—Mr. Frank Merrick is to be congratu- 
lated on having discovered for his recital programme material 
so open to discussion as Max Reger and Granados, especially 

when critical opinion in regard to their works remains 50 dia- 
metrically opposed. The result is bound to be ‘‘ fun,” unless 
perchance the merits of a promising young pianist 6 lost to 
view amid the dust of the various encounters. Reger is always 
Granados is a good deal over- 
rated, save in his own country, where he can be properly appre- 
ciated, because the atmosphere is Spanish, and the playing in 
keeping with it. In this country an English pianist is rather 
solemn for the job, albeit one esteemed London writer beckons 
his readers with a ‘* This way for the Goyescars!’’ (sic). Miss 
Kathleen Parlow at the last moment changed the opening item 
of her recital from Locatelli to Vivaldi, and played the latter’s 
Chaconne in what was certainly masterful fashion, if for once 
strict mechanical accuracy and finish of technique overshadowed 
the soloist’s intentions as to beauty of conception or warmth of 
feeling. In a violinist of Miss Parlow’s ability there was no 
need for the sacrifice. Another talented young fiddler, Miss 
Jessie Snow, who gave a recital the previous evening, set herself 

a less exacting task, and, besides playing a charming “Légende ’ 
by Delius, again emphasised the graceful ideas set forth in the 
Rhapsody in E minor by her teacher, Mr. W. H. Reed. The 
vocal recitals given by Miss Ethel Collinge and Mr. John Buckley 
clashed—unluckily for those who would gladly have heard each 
programme through. There were many such; for both these 
singers are agreeable to listen to, particularly when they are 
sensible enough to choose pieces that really suit them. Miss 
Collinge must remember that she is a lyric, not a dramatic, 
soprano. The visit of the Flonzaley Quartet was all too brief, 
but a triumph for all concerned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., £2 10s. Od.; Napier’s Peninsular War, 

6 vols., calf, 1832, £4 10s.; The Satirist, coloured plates, 11 
tg £9 9s. (1808) ; Beesley’s History, Banbury, 1841, 35s. ; 
Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 35s. ; Hoppé’s 
Studies from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 
21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Thornton’s American- 
isms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; 
Henry’s Finger Prints, 2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., lls. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 11s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
ic elsewhere, try me. Send me a list of books you will exchange 
for others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of che principal available houses, and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


GIEVES ART GALLERY, 21, OLD BOND ST., W.1. 
XHIBITION OF MARINE PICTURES by H. J. Burgess, 
R.O.1., Philip Connard, A.R.A., Cecil King, Sir J. Lavery, 
A.R.A., Julius Olsson, R.A., Charles Pears, R.O.I., Nor- 

man Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.O.I. Open _ Daily 


The lowest Non-Profit rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice 
of the right to share in the Surplus of 
a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the 


Scottish 
Provident Institution 


secures the advantage of Non-Profit 

Premiums with the right to share in 

Surplus. It is the ideal system for — 
the present time. 


Accumulated Funds Exceed £16,250,000 


Lonpon: 3 LOMBARD ST.,E C.3. WestEnp: 17 PALL MALL,S.W.1 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


XUM 


ONDON GROUP. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting.. 
10 to 6 (including Sats.). Admission 1s. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal & Son, Ltd., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
CONCERT. 
T 


O-DAY, ar 3. 
NEW QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD . : ‘ Conductor. 
CECIL FANNING - - = Violinist. 
ISOLDE MENGES Solo Violin. 
Tickets, 12s. to 2s., at Hall and 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, Regent Street, Manager. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
A STRA DESMOND VOCAL RECITAL. 


Queen’s Hall. 


MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
At the Piano - - ‘J. HURST BANNISTER. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 


3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
) RICE MORGAN. SONG RECITAL. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Pianoforte - S. LIDDLE. 
Tickets, “10s. “6d., 94., 


3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3. 
LADYS MAYNE. CHOPIN RECITAL. 
Pleyel Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


Mayfair 4156. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes few BOYS at his. home 

at seaside (West). Term or holidays. Individual care and 

tuition. Full particulars and references, Box 55, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


T MENSTONE HOUSE, NEWBURY, Miss D. Ventham, 

M.A. Lond. (late of St. Mary’s Hall, Cheltenham) receives 

Girls for good modern education and ‘home life. Individual 
care. Excellent situation, beautiful grounds 


RENCH SWISS PENSIONNAT for young girls. Lau- 
sanne, between lake and town; references given.—R. E. 
Verrey, Esq., B.L., 23; Kensington Crescent. 


FEST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (Near 
CROMER), NORFOLK. 
The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Prospectus and full particulars 
from J, G, WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon.), Head-Master. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
LMA MARX. VOCAL RECITAL. 
Assisted by DOLCne SANTANERA (Pianoforte). 
Pianoforte - G. O’CONNOR MORRIS. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


FEOLIAN HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
OHN HUNTINGTON. VOCAL RECITAL. 
At the Piano - H. ARNOLD SMITH. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
OLAND HAYES. VOCAL RECITAL. 
At the Piano LAWRENCE B. BROWN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


EORGE BEACH. 
SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
Pleyel Pianoforte. Tickets 8s. 6d., 5s. 
DANIEL MAYER and CO., LTD., W.1. 
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SPORT 


Last week there was a private meeting at the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club to see whether anything could be 
done to abolish the empirical handicap, and to intro- 
duce in its stead a scale of time allowance based on 
the yachts themselves, and not on what they ought to 
do in varying circumstances. With so many excellent 
large vessels available—during the summer there were 
about a dozen—it is indeed a pity that we cannot have 
a really first, or ‘‘A,’’ class. All the boats racing 
during the summer were as good as we have seen in 
the best of years, and, indeed, better than most. But 
one and all were at the mercy of the handicapper, and 
as no handicapper ever gave satisfaction to every one, 
there was the inevitable discontent. Britannia will be 
out again next year, and possibly even more racing 
yachts of the first class than we had during July, 
August and September. There is thus the hope of a 
good season if some ingenious person can fix a scale of 
time allowance which allows for model, construction 
and rig. 


After the recent races for the America’s Cup the 
Larchmont Yacht Club of America expressed a wish 
to send to this country a few boats, designed and built 
to one of our smaller classes. The offer is a very 
sporting one, and should be accepted on this side. No 
class has yet been decided, but it is thought desirable 
to make it for one of the International open classes, 
the National classes being, perhaps, too restricted for 
International contests. At all events a suitable class 
should be selected without delay, so that next summer 
American boats might come over. Their advent would 
stimulate racing in the smaller classes more than any- 
thing save one hoped-for event which lies in every 
yachtsman’s heart to-day, and that is that the Prince 
of Wales should build a small racing craft. Not a 
large first-class boat like Britannia, which was so suc- 

cessful under the flag-of his father and grandfather, 
but a moderate size boat. This would stimulate rac- 
ing among the younger men as nothing else could. 


Racegoers have a language of their own, and any- 
one who had not learned it might be forgiven for 
failing to understand why he should be called upon to 
sympathise with somebody who “‘ had got Bracket in 
a double.’’ Bracket won the Cesarewitch, the seeker 
for sympathy had backed her, probably at anything 
over 100 to 1, in conjunction with a horse intended 
to run for the Cambridgeshire ; thus he has those com- 
fortable odds against a short-priced entry for next 
Wednesday’s race, and the trouble has been doubt 
as to whether the handicap will take place. If the 
Newmarket Houghton Meeting is abandoned, a matter 
undecided at the time of writing, sport may be resumed 
later, for there are fixtures to the end of November, 
important ones at Liverpool, Derby and Manchester. 
Few of the best horses in training will be seen at these 
places, however, and argument will continue through- 
out the winter as to the merits of the principal ones. 
As regards two-year-olds, Alan Breck ought to beat 
Monarch, winner of the Middle Park Plate, at least 
he did so in the summer. __ But records this year are 
very puzzling and inconsistent. No two-year-old stands 
out, nor does any three-year-old or any one of the older 
horses. 


The Ministry of Transport, so assiduously and justi- 
fiably attacked on all hands, would seem to have some 
excuse for its existence now that the actuality of a 
miners’ strike and the possibility of a railwaymen’s 
strike renders some central organisation of road trans- 
port imperative. Probably this fact provides the clue 
to its continued existence, but it has not been wholly 
idle in the meantime. It now announces that at the 
New Year an improved method of road directions and 
signs is to be established over the entire road system 
of the British Isles. Some such improvement has 
long been overdue on our highways, where, through 
the negligence or stupidity of local authorities who 
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fail to set up sign-posts, or to maintain them in a 
legible state of repair, motorists are more often than 
not compelled to proceed, as Mr. Chesterton would 
put it, ‘‘ to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head,’”’— 
a method of progress both irritating to the temper and 
injurious to the pockets of poor, ignorant travellers. 


A recent golf match shows that the best profes- 
sionals can give the best amateurs more than two 
holes in a round. It is in putting that the profes- 
sionals excel, being very much steadier and more cer- 
tain than the brilliant amateur, but even the profes- 
sional expert is not above nerves. Drives were mis- 
hit, and putts were missed to an unusual extent in 
the important final at Richmond. The modern ball 
makes the game much easier than it used to be—at 
any rate, drives which would formerly have been con- 
sidered of heroic length are now common. 


The ever increasing popularity of lawn tennis has 
produced a considerable movement in favour of 
the game being recognised at the public schools. The 
movement, steadily gaining ground, has been somewhat 
impeded by being misunderstood. Its opponents point 
indignantly to the absurdity of wishing to replace 
cricket by lawn tennis. Such a wish would indeed be 
absurd: fortunately, however, nobody is so foolish as 
to desire that. But every boy cannot play cricket each 
afternoon; and there are, besides, a number to whom 
cricket is distasteful. That these boys should be en- 
abled to play lawn tennis rather than idle away their 
time is reasonable enough. 


Many objections are raised: the difficulty of provid- 
ing lawns, the selfishness of the game, its old-woman- 
liness. A week spent at Wimbledon during the cham- 
pionship meeting should cure the critics of this last 
objection, and the second can hardly be defended when 
it is realised that fives and racquets—similar games— 
are freely indulged in; and that cricket, for that matter, 
has become an individualist game. The question of 
providing and keeping up grounds is admittedly diffi- 
cult to-day; yet hard courts could in most schools be 
laid out without interfering with the other sports, and 
could certainly be maintained at a cost equal to, or 
less than, that of racquets and fives courts. But the 
most urgent argument in favour of the scheme is that 
the supremacy of the British Isles, the originators of 
the game, is passing into other hands, which have 
specialised in the sport from their youth up, and that 
we can never hope to regain that supremacy until we 
begin to train our athletes younger. Lawn tennis 
players, like golfers, are not born, they are made; and 
it is only long and early practice that can produce top 
form. 


While it is pleasing to see the form retained by a 
veteran like Mr. Ritchie, who has held his own very 
well in the latest Covered Courts Championship at 
Queen’s Club, West Kensington, the country still lacks 
an adequate supply of coming men players. We have 
to turn to the women to discover plenty of promising 
talent. Miss McKane, Miss Colyer and others play 
with plenty of brio. And they have improved in service, 
where our present male plavers are notoriously behind 
the Australians and Americans. The stately English 
style is all very well, but it requires to be ‘‘ speeded 
up,”’ if we may use an effective colloquialism. 


A great fuss is made about professional football; but 
it is not a sport, as at present carried on, which lovers 
of a clean game can commend. It ought not to be 
necessary frequently to suspend players for disgraceful 
conduct, or to complain that referees have not given 
fair decisions. The rules are frequently broken on 
purpose. When there is danger of a goal being scored, 
a back will turn goal-keeper and handle the ball. The 


attendant crowds show more local feeling than im- 
partiality, though the players engaged have as often as 
not no local status at all, having been purchased from 
Scotland or elsewhere. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Quite a number of our readers, controlling various 
business concerns, are practically interested in trans- 
port problems, and to them the Commercial Motor 
Show, in progress at Olympia, London, as we write, 
should provide enlightenment and assistance. This 
exhibition certainly indicates some substantial advances 
in industrial automobile engineering, and demonstrates 
in a convincing manner the real effort commercial motor 
designers are now making to meet the needs of the 
moment. The uses to which the internal combustion 
engine is adapted are indeed varied. From ploughing 
the ground to every form of haulage and transport the 
petrol engine now proves a reliable and generally 
economical servant. At this Show one can inspect 
lorries and commercial cars of all descriptions, and it 
is pleasing to see how the body and equipment makers 
have advanced in adapting similar chassis to serve 
widely different trades. A few years ago one could buy 
quite a number of serviceable commercial chassis, but 
on most of them was specified one or other of standard 
forms of bodies. One could buy an open lorry or a 
closed van, but if one’s business required an entirely 
different type of body, one generally had to have it 
specially designed. Nowadays things are different, and 
at this Show one has a choice of vehicles that must 
cover the needs of practically every industrial process. 
Beyond this, one notes that it is still possible to buy the 
well known commercial motors in chassis form, and 
that even in this year of high prices, a reasonable re- 
duction is made in most cases when one requires to pur- 
chase the chassis only. There will probably always be 
a good market for reliable commercial chassis of various 
capacities, however clever the body designers may be 
in evolving bodies to suit varied requirements. 


Petrol vehicles have not, of course, a clear field in the 
industrial motor world. The steamer still well holds 
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its own, and for certain classes of work over given dis- 
tances, is the more economical. We have been im- 
pressed by the businesslike appearance of many steam 
lorries and tractors at this Show, and by the way in 
which details have been impioved to overcome the 
lingering objections to the external combustion vehicle. 
Other notable advances have been demonstrated in 
electric vehicles, and one may inspect electric chassis 
adapted to many purposes. In municipal work, the 
electric commercial motor has already made good, and 
many localities have to thank it for effecting consider- 
able economies over the old horse service. For service 
as a delivery van in such industries as the dairy and 
confectionery trades, the electric chassis has lately done 
very well, as also for heavier work. Provided that the 
right type of batteries are specified and that charging 
facilities are always readily available, it can often effect 
substantial economies. The electric commercial car is 
confined.‘to comparatively slow speeds, but it has the 
advantage of being easy to drive, practically without 
vi®ration, and entirely without engine noise or exhaust. 
Its range of action on one charge of the batteries is, of 
course, strictly limited, and therefore it is far more 
suitable for regular short journeys than for cross 
country work. In the latter respect there is nothing 
to beat the petrol driven vehicle. 


Aithough every business man has an idea that motor 
transport plays an important part in the commercial 
life of to-day, few not immediately concerned with its 
conduct realise how far-reaching this already is. En- 
quiring of various big commercial houses in the 
larger cities, we have ourselves been Surprised at the 
long distances regularly and profitably covered by 
many different types of commercial motors in their 
service. Such trips as London to the North Midlands, 
Wales, and the far South West are undertaken almost 
daily by the delivery motors of some business houses, 
and the extent to which these concerns are now inde- 
pendent of railway service, is quite remarkable. 


SUNBEAM 


Points for the 
Attention of 
Sunbeam Car 
Users, No. 8. 


See the latest Models _ 
at the Olympia Motor 
Show,—— Nov. 5-13 


STAND 79 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., Ltd., WOLVERHAMPTON 


Manchester Showrooms: - 106 Deansgate. 
Southern Service and Repair Depot 
Cricklew 


Edgware ood, N.W.2 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Sunoserv, Crickle, London.” 

Telephone : Willesden 3070 
London and District Agents for Cars: 

J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, 


16-24 SUNBEAM CARS 
Special Note re Bevel Pinion Universal Joint 
HOULD at any time this joint become defective and need replace- 


ment, it is possible that the adjustment of the double thrust race 
(see ‘‘A** on sketch) may be affected. When fitting the new 


joint, therefore, it is important t 


housing and fitting the new joint, the ball thrust, and the bevel pinion 
in their places before ommcing to the axle, and then lecking them in 
ad) 


**B"’ in sketch) which must not be too thick, or the thrust race would 
be liable to be tightened 
wear on the ball race. the 
determined by feelers before the new universal joint is fitted to the axle. 


At this annual event, the Derby of the French Hill Climbing contests, 
' which all the best continental cars are entered. i 
: records, climbing the hill, a gradient of 1 in 10, at 109 miles per hour. 


this adjustment should be carefully 
ed to. This can be most conveniently done by removing the bearing 


ir correct positions. The adjustment is effected by the washer (see 


so much as to bring undue pressure and 
correct thickness of the washer can be 


GAILLON HILL CLIMB. 
The Sunbeam wins at nearly two miles a minute. : 


at 
Sunbeam this year beat all 


SUNBEAM-GOATALEN ENGINES 
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For 
Chilly Evenings 


URING those few 


chilly hours of 


Autumn mornings and 
evenings a handsome 
and otherwisecosy room 
may be dreary if it lacks 
a fire, yet such a room 
is often stuffy if a coal 
fire is alight. 


The modern gas fire, more 
easily regulated, gives a 
cheerful radiant warmth at a 
moment’s notice, without 
making any dirt or trouble 
for mistress or for servants. 


May we send you a copy of 


our “Gas Economy Series 


Leaflet No. IV.” which deals 
with Gas Fires? 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria St., Westminster, §.W.1 


, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS LIST. 


THE CHARM OF KASHMIR. 

By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR, Author of ‘‘ The Silken 
East.”” With 16 Coloured Plates by ABANINDRO NATH 
TAGORE, Mrs. SULTAN AHMED, Miss HADEN- 
FELDT, the late Colonel STRAHAN ; and 24 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 4to. 84s. net. 


A Volume dealing with a subject of urgent interest. 
THE OWNERSHIP AND VALUATION 
OF MINERAL PROPERTY IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

By Sir RICHARD A. S. REDMAYNE, K.C.B., 
and GILBERT STONE, B.A., LL.B. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY. 
Edited by DORA OWEN. With 16 Plates in Colours 
and 16 Illustrations in Black and White by WARWICK 


GOBLE. j4to. net. 
THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING. 

By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 30 Illustrations in Black-and-White by STAN- 
LEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

A Novel of Adventure by a new writer. 
THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. 

By RONALD OAKESHOTT. With a Preface by JEF- 

FERY FARNOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FOX HUNTING ON THE LAKELAND 


FELLS. 

By RICHARD CLAPHAM. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. With 43 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful book, easily and brightly written, while the illustra- 
tions are a sheer joy.’’—Sunday Times. 


WEEDS OF FARM LAND. 
By WINIFRED E. BRENCHLEY, D.Sc., F.L.S.; 
Botanist, Rothamsted Experimental Station. With 41 


Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘A volume of surpassing interest and value. . . . A sound guide 
on all aspects of the subject of farm weeds.’’"—The Field. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By PROF. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. 
1, Peace. Third Edition, edited by RONALD F. ROX- °* 


BURGH. 36s. net. 
GERMANY AND THE’ FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION. 

By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. 14s. net. 

“This book shows industry, knowledge, scholarship, and insight 
which are altogether remarkable.”—The Times. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 

AND DIGEST FOR 1920, being a Classified 

Register of Charities in or available for Metropolis. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GIRLS. 
By MARGARET SWANSON, Author of ‘‘ Needlecraft 


in the School.’’ With 4 Coloured Plates and many IIlus- 
trations in Black and White by MARGARET PILKING- 


TON. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN_ PHYSICAL 
AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc. With Illustrations. 
8vo. Fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 18s. net. 
MONOGRAPHS ON INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
The subjects treated in the three new volumes are of urgent 
interest just now, viz., Sugar, Rubber, Margarine. 


THE MANUFACTURE of SUGAR from 
the CANE and BEET. 
By T. H. P. HERIOT, F.I.C. With 39 Illustrations. 


8vo. 24s. net. 
“The most complete book yet published in connection with the in- 
dustry.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MARGARINE. 
By WILLIAM CLAYTON, M.Sc. With 24 Diagrams 


and Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 
“In view of the great importance of the margarine industry now, 
the book necessarily assumes unlimited interest and value.”"—The Field. 


PLANTATION RUBBER THE 


TESTING OF RUBBER. 
By G. STAFFORD WHITBY, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., 
Professor of Chemistry, McGill University. 8vo. 28s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COLONFL_ REPINGTON’S _DIARY. 


3rd Edition nearly exhausted. 2 Vols. 42s net. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE IN_ BERLIN. 


7th Printing in 14 weeks. 19s. net. 


ALLENBY’S FINAL TRIUMPH. 
By W. T. Massey. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE., 
Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-General 
Sir C. BE. Callwell, K.C.B. Illustrated. 21s, net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Mrs. Webster. 3rd Printing. 21s. net. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 


Vol. 1., 1914-15, 5s. net. Vol. I’ , 1916-17, 7s. 6d. 
net. Vol. III., nearly ready. 

‘* Indispensable to any serious student of the world war. . 
In these two volumes we have found or verified in a few 
moments dates which would otherwise have required many 
hours of searching." —Spectator. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


By J. N. Forkel. A newtranslation with notes and 
appendices by C. SANFORD TERRY, 16s. net. 

‘An highly important contribution to Bach literature. The 
work of translation and indexing has been admirably carr‘ed 
out, and the book, which is a model of historical res search, 
should prove indispensable to the student of Bach.’’— 
Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


ORIGINS OF FRENCH 


ROMANTICISM. 


By E. Allison Peers and M. B. Finch. 15s, net. 

* May claim to be the most adequate account of the growth of 
French Romanticism yet produced on this scale by an English 
writer.''"—Manchester Guardian. 


HISTORY OF CHARTISM. 


By Julius West. With an Introduction by J. C. 
SguirsB. Portrait. 16s. net. 
“A young man’s book, witty and pungent ""—Témes. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND 


AFTER. 
By Sir George Kekewich, K.C.B. 21s. net. 


“Sir George Kekewich and Anthony TrolJope are, sofar as we 
know, the only permanent officials who have written a book 
about their own departments... . Sir George Kekewich is 
a good hater, which is an excellent thing.”"—Saturday Review 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
The Life of Reason. 5 Vols. 9s. 6d. 


net each 

Interpretation of Poetry and Religion. 
9s. 6d. net 

Sense of Beauty. 9s. 6d. net 


Littie Essays Drawn from the Writings 
of Santayana. 12s. 6d. net. Edited with 
a Preface by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, 


MAKERS OF XIX CENTURY. 
Cecil Reodes. By BAsiL WILLIAMs. 
In preparation 
Victor Hugo. By Mary Ductravx. In 


preparation 
Abraham Lincoln. By Lorp CHARNWOOD 
10s. 6d. net 
Bismarck. By C GRANT ROBERTSON. 
10s. 6d. net 


Herbert Spencer. By HuGH ELLIOTT. 


6s. net 

HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
The Task of Social Hygiene. 8s. 6d. net 
The World of Dreams. 7s. 6d. net 


Impressions and Comments. 15s. net 
Impressions & Comments, 2nd Series, are in preparation. 


Macmillan & Co’s List. 


UNDER the TURK in CONSTANTINOPLE: 


. RECORD OF SIR JOHN FINCH'’S EMBASSY 1674- 


681. ByG. F. ABBOTT, author of ‘‘ Israel in Europe."’ 
With Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With 
Portraits. 8vo, 18s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald—" Students are under a deep debt of grati- 
tude to him for a work which does so much to make the dry bones of 
history live and the ordinary reader for a work of perennial interest 
brilliantly edited and full of dramatic and humorous incident.’ 


PICCADILLY IN THREE CENTURIES : 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF BERKELEY SQUARE 
AND THE HAYMARKET. By ARTHUR IRWIN 
DASENT, author of ‘The History of St. James's 
Square.” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s net. 


The Times—“ An excellent picce of that anecdotic antiquarianism 
which keeps one sitting in an armchair turning over just one more pS 
long after one ought to be in bed. . . To every Londoner it will be 
a book of great interest.’ 


THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to the 
Forces. Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
and the late Captain Andrew Murray Dale, Magistrate 
in the British South Africa Company's Administration. 
Fully Illustrated. 2volumes. 8vo. 50s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette—" A vast store of deeply interesting . 
ethnographical lore."’ 


THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT 


MEN. Biographies of the 559 Worthies of all Ages and 
Nations in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. 


Edited by FREDERIC HARRISON, S, H. SWINNY 
and F. S. MARVIN. A New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, 30s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol, 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d, net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net ea. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


THE CAP TIVES. A Novel in Four Parts, 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net 


The Daily Telegraph—** Mr. Walpole tells this long and compli- 
cated story with almost infallible skill, and with a balanced and 
restrained deliberation , which recalls the spacaeuplones of a more 
leisurely age than ours.” 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. 4 nove. secon 


IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s 3/6 Library. 
New Vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL. By CuARLEs Major. 


MACMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2 


- 


NOVELS 
Saul. By CORINNE LOWE 
The Amateur. By CHARLES Norris 
Michael Forth. By Mary JOHNSTON 
Mare Nostrum. By V. BLasco IBANEZ 
Salt. By CHARLES NorRRIS 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 

mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 

will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange St. LONDON W.C.2. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


GASFILLED LAMPS 


(HALF WATT TYPE) 


High Intrinsic Brilliancy 
Concentrated Light 
Durability and Economy 


Obtainable from all Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. 


THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
PONDERS END. MIDDLESEX. 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


25/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ] ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracry, Esq. Joun Ropert Freeman. Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse. 


Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. , 
D, C. RutrHerrorp, Esq. H. Mc. Kinnon Woop, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing two rayMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 
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THE CITY 


Basic conditions in the Stock Exchange are improv- 
ing. After many weary weeks the ice of uncertainty 
is at last broken, and the long-threatened coal strike 
is with us. Nothing to crow about in this, one might 
say, but the fact remains that practically the worst is 
now known, and to the Stock Exchange the worst is 
always preferable to uncertainty. Apprehension is giv- 
ing place to anticipation of the end of the strike, and 
dealers are trimming their sails accordingly. _Busi- 
ness in general is naturally at a low ebb, but sellers 
are few, and if the ordinary investment demand is cur- 
tailed, it is far from being a negligible factor. 


Particular ground for satisfaction is the absence of 
any ‘‘ open account ’’ during this great industrial 
crisis, a state of affairs for which the retention of war- 
time regulations is responsible. Consequently under- 
lying conditions are essentially healthy, with markets 
—and notably those in home securities—ripe to reflect 
any improvement in the general situation. The point 
to which the attention of investors should be directed 
is that, while any noteworthy improvement in prices 
must necessarily await developments, there is now 
little scope for further depreciation. 


That confidence in the ultimate future of industry is 
justified there need be no question, and that such con- 
fidence already exists among investors is demonstrated 
by the satisfactory reception accorded—even in these 
troublous times—to really sound new industrial issues. 
A case in point is provided by the Lever issue of 
44,000,000 in 8 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares, which is now officially stated to have been fully 
subscribed. Another case in point is the success at- 
tending the issue of £350,000 8 per cent. First Mort- 
gage Debentures by Wiggins, Teape and Company, 
the well-known paper-makers. This again is an excel- 
lent industrial investment, and so great was the rush 
of would-be subscribers that applicants for £100 
failed to obtain any allotment at all, while those for 
from £200 to £1,000 received £100 only. Against 
all this it must be somewhat mortifying to the Govern- 
ment that of the £7,500,000 (actual) subscriptions 
sought to Local Loans Stock the other day the public 
found only a little over 42,000,000. This result, how- 
ever, is probably due in some measure to the latter-day 
tendency to await the closing of the lists, where Gov- 
ernment issues are concerned, in the hope of picking 
up stock at a discount. The stock is, of course, an 
excellent investment—far preferable to Housing Bonds 
—and there is little doubt that the present modest dis- 
count will soon give place to a reasonable premium. 
In this connection it is worth recalling that a month 
ago, before the recent issue was scented, the old Local 
Loans Stock was quoted in the neighbourhood of 53. 


An item of the week of interest to industrial inves- 
tors is the registration as a public company of Jute 
Industries, Ltd. The capital is £7,000,000 in shares 
of £1 each, 4,000,000 being cumulative Participating 
Preference and the balance Ordinary. The fixed divi- 
dend on the former will be 9 per cent., and they will 
rank for a further 6 per cent. payable out of one- 
third of the surplus available after the 9 per cent. has 
been paid to the ordinary shareholders who will take 
the residue. The company’s formation is the out- 
come of a combination of half-a-dozen of the most 
important jute works in Dundee, under the auspices of 
the Commercial Bank of London. The firms in ques- 
tion are J. and A. D. Grimond, Thomas Bell and Sons, 
Gilroy, Sons and Company, Harry Walker and Sons, 
John N. Kyd and Company, and (subject to ratifica- 
tion) Cox Brothers. 


Taking existing labour conditions into account, it is 
not surprising that the Home Railway market has re- 
verted to a state of stagnation. Dealers, however, 
are called upon to take but little stock, and what does 
come on offer is as a rule readily absorbed, thus de- 
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monstrating the general‘ view that the present indus- 
trial trouble will not be of long duration. Among 
Foreign Rails, Argentine stocks continue disappoint- 
ing, despite the satisfactory dividends just declared, to 
which the Entre Rios results are a distinct exception. 
A revival of general confidence will undoubtedly make 
its influence felt in this market. The very definite 
assurance of Senor Obregon that Mexico will honour 
her legal foreign debts, and the legal rights of both 
Mexicans and foreigners, has failed to instjl life into 
the Mexican market; but here again there is no ground 
for concern. If the Republic can continue free of 
internal disorder, a prosperous future will be assured, 
and with the passage from words to deeds in the matter 
of financial obligations, her various securities will ex- 
perience increasing popularity on the European 
bourses. 


While the investing public here have been buying 


little, and selling less, there has lately been a certain 


amount of liquidation as a result of which Foreign 
stocks and Oil shares have principally suffered. This 
liquidation is entirely of continental origin, and is 
closely related to the big French 6 per cent. Loan now 
launched. When this counter-attraction is out of the 
way, there will presumably be recovery, and particu- 
larly in the Oil share market where, having in view the 
progress and prospects of the industry, the leaders 
stand at attractive levels. Those who confine their at- 
tention to the first-class list-might well average at cur- 
rent quotations. An unsatisfactory feature here has 
been the steady selling of Scottish Americans; and this 
is the more regrettable, seeing that the company is be- 
lieved to have a prosperous future before it. Rumours 
regarding new capital issues are current from time to 
time, but nothing definite comes out. It is a case where 
a little light officially thrown on the situation might do 
much to restore confidence. ‘ 


Rubber companies’ results for the past year continue, 
for the most part, quite satisfactory. The latest to 
hand are those of the Chompul (F.M.S.) Rubber Es- 
tates, which report a profit of £11,718 as compared 
with a modest £36 a year ago. The dividend is 
6 per cent. compared with nothing in the preceding 
year; and after placing £3,000 to reserve, the board 


wisely proposed to carry forward a balance of £8,463, 


subject to taxation. 


After a rather protracted delay, the promised interim 
progress report on its Norfolk shale deposits, is issued 
by English Oilfields, Ltd. It indicates that not only is 
the undertaking assured of substantial profits, but also 
the country has the promise of an important new 
national industry which will render us less dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply for our oil requirements. 
It seems demonstrated beyond question, too, that the 
shale deposits are of exceptional richness and extent, 
and most economically workable. One would have 
liked to find in the report indications as to whether the 
raising of further capital will be necessary before the 
bulk production stage is reached, and when that pro- 
duction is likely to become effective. The future of the 
enterprise will be keenly watched by both market and 
industrial interests. 


Shareholders in the British South Africa (Chartered) 
Company do not find much ground for satisfaction in 
the report for 1918-19 which, owing to anticipation that 
the findings of the Cave Commission might have been 
available, makes its appearance some three months 
late. Some progress is disclosed; in Southern Rhodesia 
a surplus of £103,600 replaces a deficit of £25,200 for 
1917-18, and under the heading of ‘‘ commercial ac- 
counts ’’ the surplus has advanced from £167,300 to 
£229,500. Northern Rhodesia, however, is much 
where it was, the deficit at £47,100 comparing with a 
previous £51,700. Market interest in Chartered 
shares, of course, centres mainly on the prospective 
Government award; otherwise there would be little to 
justify the current quotation of about 15s. 6d. A note- 
worthy comparison, or contrast, is provided by the 
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shares of that other chartered company, the British 
North Borneo, which has been a regular dividend payer 
for many years, and has just regained the pre-war dis- 
tribution of 5 per cent. with a promise of better things 
to come. These shares can now be bought at about 
14s. 6d. 


On the subject of the future the directors of the 
British South African Company point out that this de- 


‘pends in a great measure upon the products of the 


land. In this connection they are distinctly sanguine, 
and their views are endorsed by the directors of Wil- 
loughby’s Consolidated Company, whose report for 
1919 is also available. The document contains but 
little to boast as regards the past, for the writing-off 
of losses much more than absorbs what would other- 
wise have been an accumulated available profit of 
£36,600, with the result that a debit of nearly £14,000 
is brought into the current year’s accounts. Land 
sales, however, are encouraging, 80,000 acres having 
already been sold this year as against 35,575 acres dur- 
ing the whole of 1919; and an encouraging statement 
is that the company now possesses a ‘profit-earning 
asset capable of expansion in the Birthday Asbestos 
Mine. Unfortunately, however, the prospect of a divi- 
dend on the £700,000 of capital seems exceedingly re- 
mote. 


The advance in the premium on gold continues, and 
appears again to be drawing attention to gold-mining 
shares, which, in the case of the sound undertakings, 
are making steadily expanding profits. With the time 
for the next dividend declarations rapidly approaching 
it is hardly surprising that South Africans in particular 
are receiving attention. Whether the present upward 
movement will make any real headway will largely de- 
pend upon Paris, but this need not concern the genuine 
mining investor, for all the leading shares seem under- 
valued in the market, and material capital appreciation 
appears to be a matter of time. In another mining 
market an attractive purchase at the moment seems to 
be presented in the 10-rupee shares of the Burma Cor- 
poration, which at 12s. appear to be well worth locking 
away to hold for par. With the financial requirements 
for development provided by the recent debenture issue, 
these shares are now on the threshold of the dividend 
paying stage. The commencement of dividends will 
necessarily restrict their speculative attractions, but 
should at the same time result in an improvement in the 
quotation to a level more in accord with the intrinsic 
merits of the udertaking. 


What at one time looked like developing into a boom 
in Mexican mining securities generally has simmered 
down to quite small dimensions. This is just as well, 
because there was little to justify the glowing future 
which was being predicted in certain more or less irre- 
sponsible quarters. Concerning the Esperanza, at the 
present stage of development, it is quite impossible to 
give a useful prediction as to what the future has 
in store. The latest cabled results tell a_ story 
very different from those of a few weeks back; 
but the assays are none the less unusually rich, and if 
continued, will, of course, result in a big future for the 
undertaking. Much will depend upon the exploratory 
work at present being carried out. For the moment 
the shares are, as we have already said, a gamble, with 
the attraction that the public appear to be getting a 
very good run for their money. 


The recently declared dividend of 12s. 6d. on its 
Deferred shares by the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond 
Company, making a total of 1,100 per cent. for the 
year, is drawing to them a measure of attention which 
may not prove in the long run to be justified. If any- 
thing comes under the ‘‘ luxury ’’ heading, it is a dia- 
mond, and we are already entering upon a period when 
practically the world over luxuries must be in a measure 
eschewed. It is therefore misleading to point out the 
high yield obtainable on such shares without at the 
same time emphasizing that this is based upon past as 
distinct from prospective results. 
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THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
BANK, LTD. 


PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 


Tue THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., was held on the 20th inst., in Lon- 
don, Mr. Robert J. Hose presiding. 

The Chairman, after dealing with che financial and industrial 
conditions in the various South American Republics, said: Our 
Chilian and Argentine Branches naturally remain the chief basis 
of our business abroad, and we are pleased to say that they still 
give us eminently good results. Our branches outside the South 
American Continent continue to give us every satisfaction, carry- 
ing out the operations arising from our business in South America 
and in London, and also gradually building up a supplementary 
business, which has already attained considerable importance. 


In Spain trading has been difficult, largely owing to the un- 
settled labour conditions in the country. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the business of the bank has continued to be satisfac- 
tory, and our six branches there have been actively employed 
throughout the twelve months and have shown good results. A 
law has been passed imposing additional and heavy taxation on 
foreign banks trading in that country, which may involve a re- 
arrangement of the conditions under which we work there, but 
we trust that something may be done in order that such a step 
may not be necessary. In Paris the growth of our business has 
necessitated the acquisition of new premises. The fluctuations in 
exchange have militated against general business, but recent 
official returns have shown that both imports and exports are 
expanding and that the national revenue is increasing. In New 
York also the business of the Bank continues to grow, full ad- 
vantage having been taken by our agency there of the tremen- 
dous expansion in the trade of the United States with South 
America, which has been so marked a characteristic of recent 
years. 


The success which has attended our Manchester Agency, estab- 
lished in March, 1918, has encouraged us to open a branch in 
Bradford, in order to attend adequately to the requirements of 
our customers in Yorkshire, who consist chiefly of the importers 
of wool from the Argentine. Although the Bradford Branch has 
been open only about six months, its utility has already been 
amply proved. 

You will like me to refer to the figures in our balance sheet, 
and I will do so very briefly. Speaking generally, the figures 
show an increase which, while it may in part prove only tran- 
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sient, can, I think, be regarded as extremely satisfactory. The 
confidence. of our clients is evidenced in an increase of current 
and deposit accounts from £,42,000,000 to over £58,000,000. 
The business done for our merchant friends in the form of credits 
totals 45,400,000, as compared with £3,000,000 last year, whilst 
the bills received for collection total £7,800,000 as against 
43,400,000. The capital account, owing to the issue of additional 
shares last year for cash, and also of new shares in exchange for 
those of the British Bank, now stands at 44,364,520, and the 
reserve fund has been increased from £1,750,000 by (a) the pre- 
mium of £4 per share on 150,000 new shares— £,600,000, and 
(b) premium on shares issued to the British Bank shareholders of 
£5 on 272,904 shares, thereby giving a total of £3,714,000. 
With the addition which we now propose out of our year’s 
profits, the reserve will amount to £3,850,000. On the other 
side of the account we find that the cash now approaches to 
£28,000,000, bills receivable £20,000,000, and _ securities 
£7,000,000, making a total of 454,000,000, or over 70 per 
cent. of the total of our liabilities to the public. 

These are days in which we regard strength and a liquid posi- 
tion as being of even more than usually paramount importance, 
and I am sure that you will agree with us that chis factor must 
be considered in preference to that of an increase in our earning 
power. I do not suggest by this that the increase in our earning 
power is not entirely satisfactory. I think you will regard it as 
such, the amount being nearly double what it was last year, 
notwithstanding the very heavy and inevitable increase in ex- 
penses, and the fact that we have noc had the use of the in- 
creased capital for the whole year. 


To enable you to judge of the progress of our business in 
recent years, a comparative statement is attached to the balance 
sheet, and I trust that you feel quite satisfied with the growth 
of our business as evidenced therein. 


We have also sent you a statement showing the combined 
figures of this Bank, the British Bank of South America, Ltd., 
and the Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. in order 
that you may be able to gauge without difficulty the importance 
of our present ramifications. You will observe therefrom that 
the total assets of the three Banks amount to 130 million pounds, 
of which 62 million pounds is in the form of cash and bills re- 
ceivable; on the other hand, the balance of deposit and current 
accounts is over 80 million pounds. 


In conclusion he moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 


Sir Robert Harvey (vice-chairman) seconded the 
which was carried unanimously. 


motion, 


KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


King’s Head is a 
tobacco which 
converts men to 
pipe-smoking. New 
pipe-smokers with 
sensitive palates 
find King’s Head so 
cool that it never 
burns the tongue. 


THREE AUNS 


—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/2 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz. 2/5—4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2'5 4/8 
Od 1/4 3/4 6/8 


stephen Mitchel! & Son. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland). Limited, % St. Andrew Square, Glasgow a 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
‘and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, er single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDQ, LONDON. 
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